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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crims of great mon, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless. —DE For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


“The Treaty of Berlin is moving towards its fulfilment, 
but there are difficulties in the way such as must be expected 
from time to time to occur.” It would be alike easy and 
natural to interpret these words in an ironical sense; but, 
unfortunately, the influential newspaper from which they are 
quoted is neither given to irony, nor to humour, nor to much 
wit of any sort. Difficulties, indeed! We are getting into 
the very thick of them—and that, too, in consequence of th 
Treaty which is alleged to have brought us peace with honour. 
We fail to see how a Treaty which not only keeps Europe and 
the East in hot water, but actually serves to make the water 
all the hotter, can be regarded as a chef d’euvre of statecraft. 
The case of South-Eastern Europe apart, the Berlin Treaty, 


with which, however, we must connect the individual aggres- | 


sive proclivities of some members of the Cabinet, is directly 
and immediately the cause of the most serious “ difficulty ” 
which, with the sole exception of the Mutiny, has harassed 
India within the last fifty years. One leading effect of the 
Treaty has been to extend the line of hostilities; and now, 
even the inspired Russian journals themselves make no pre- 
tence of concealing the fact that their Government is pre- 
paring, at Cabul, their revenge for the English spoliation (as 
they deem it) of Cyprus, and the virtual annexation of Asiatic 
Turkey. The Russians are only doing what we would do 
if we were in their position and bore their grievances ; 
and, by all accounts, they are doing it well. There is no 
reason to doubt the Berlin report that the Russians are 
laying a telegraphic line between Samarcand and the 
banks of the Oxus, and that the Ameer is ready and 
willing to have it extended as far as Cabul. Both the St. 
Petersburg Exchange Gazette and the Vedomosti, though from 
different view-points and for different purposes, advocate a 
Russian advance into Afghanistan. The entente cordiale 
between the Ameer and his Russian neighbours seems to be 
complete. Shere Ali, says a Berlin telegram, went in person 
to meet General Stolieteff, and received him with a salute of 
115 rounds, more than double the number which he would 
have accorded to Lord Lytton. And, if we are to believe 
Lord Lytton’s Envoy, Nawab Gholam Hussein, the Amecr’s 
army amounts to at least 60,000 fairly equipped and disci- 
plined troops. We may depend upon it that the Russian 
peasant will be well squeezed in order to send the Ameer the 
rifles and rupees with which, in an evil hour, the Government 
of India fancied it could charm Shere Ali, 





One would like to know why Shere Ali’s reply to Lord 
Lytton should be perpetually described, and condemned, too, 
as “eminently unconciliatory.” No doubt, it is. But that is 
only one side of the question. Why not call Lord Lytton’s 
own letters “eminently arrogant”—and “eminently mis- 
chievous,” considering the character of the potentate to whom 
they were addressed? In an article, whose substance might 
fairly be summed up in the above question, the Daily News 
has hit the Indo-Afghan nail onthe head. The News, in fact, 
seems to be the only daily journal which has not lost its own 
head over this miserable business. So long as the facts 
had not come out, the British public was satisfied with the 
explanation that an insult had been offered by the barbarian 
Afghans to the representative of British Majesty. Just as, in 
the case of the Gagging Bill, it was content with the reflection 
that something had occurred which no fellow could under- 
stand—except the fellows who were “ on the spot.” In the 
case of the Gagging Bill, we now know that nothing at all 
had occurred; that the Bill was not only unnecessary, but 
unmanageable; that, in spite of journalistic persistence in 
the so-called seditious style, not a single prosecution could be 
got up on any decent pretence; and that those same om- 
niscient fellows are now making themselves still more 
ridiculous over a Gagging Bill Amendment Bill, instead of 
letting the subject drop into oblivion. In the other case, the 
public, thanks to the Standard, has just discovered that 
something has really occurred, for which, however, the 
Viceroy is responsible. Shere Ali would in reality have been 
the “ Plato (Aflatoon) of the Age,” as he calls himself, and a 
saint to the bargain, had he submitted quietly to the im- 
periousness of the English Viceroy. It was not only im- 
politic, but absurd, to ask for Shere Ali’s permission, and 
then tell him, in one and the same breath, that the mission 
would start in any case. Lord Lytton was as illogical as the 
person who, irritated at the pious iteration of an acquain- 
tance, swore he would do such and such a thing, “D.V., 
whether or no.” It is extremely probable that Shere Ali 
would have declined point blank even if the Viceroy’s letters 
had been the essence of politeness and friendliness. Never- 
theless, the Viceroy has put himself in the wrong, and his 
precipitate, imperious despatches have rendered it all the 
more difficult to escape from this wretched complication with- 
out the cost of a war. It has become too clear that India 
needs a steadier hand at the helm of State than the hand of 


Lord Lytton. 


a 


Anglo-Indians are often divided between a sense of pleasure 
at the wonderful progress of the Dependency under English 
rule, and one of hopelessness at the mere Jontempietion of 
what still remains to be done. Our work in In seems 
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a faint fringe of light on a world of darkness. The same 
contrast holds good with our new India—that is to say, 
Asia Minor—but with this slight difference, that the light is 
hardly yet born. It is true that a powerful contempora 
has reassured the Sultan with the intimation that Englis 
interference in the Protectorate will not be of such a nature 
as to imply a virtual renunciation of his sovereign rights. 
We fear, however, that but little good will result from the 
Protectorate unless he imitates the humility of the Khedive. 
The foreign reformers of Asia Minor ought either to have 
their own way, or throw up the business. The suggestions 
now made by the English Government are certainly the very 
mildest that can be offered, if we are really to commit our- 
selves to the appalling responsibility of protecting Asiatic 
Turkey. The Sultan is requested to establish a gendarmerie, 
to institute Courts of Appeal, and to substitute a rent charge 
for the present oppressive and ruinous system of taxation in 
kind. ‘The third is the most important condition of the three, 
for the present revenue system is the secret of nine-tenths 
of the abuses which give the native lawyers work, and subject 
these worthies to the temptations of bribery and corruption. 
It is a perpetual source of enmity between landlord and 
tenant, and of great hardship to the latter, for he dare not 
eut his crop until the landlord appears to claim his share. 
Hence frequent injury to the harvest, and frequent bribes to 
the landlord to induce him to come and take away what is 
actually his own. 


Count Cairoli has damned his colleague, Count Corti, the 
Foreign Minister, with faint praise. Count Corti, as all the 
world knows, has been very unpopular in the country ever 
since the conclusion of the Berlin Treaty, to which his impa- 
tient countrymen think their representative might have been 
instrumental in adding a clause or two for the benefit of un- 
redeemed Italy. It was even deemed advisable to strengthen 
the guard at the Foreign Office. Count Corti may 
have been awaiting a defence of his policy, on the 
part of the Prime Minister; but if so, Count Cairoli’s 
— at Pavia must have cruelly disappointed him. The 

oreign Minister has, therefore, resigned; and so have 
General Bruzzo, the War Minister, and Admiral di Brochetti, 
the Minister of Marine. The secret of General Bruzzo’s 
resignation is said to be his disappointment at the proposed 
application of the anticipated surplus, not to the military 
department, but to the reduction of the grist tax. But apart 
from special reasons, there appear to be general grounds for 
the breach in the Ministry. Count Cairoli is a much more 
liberal man than any of his late colleagues. He is in favour 
of liberty of speech and association, and of a measure for 
conferring the franchise on all citizens who are at least 
twenty-one years old, and are able to read and write. 





Garibaldi is not at all satisfied with the Italian outlook. 
A letter of his has been published which, like everything 
he does, has the great merit of directness. “Old age 
ne’er tames the Douglas blood.” He is never without 
some heroic course to urge on his countrymen. “ Well 
worthy,” he says,“ of Parliament and the Cairoli Minis- 
try would be the three following results:—(1) The 
nation armed; @ The one tax for all; (3) The priests 
at the plough. other outcome is but misery, and the 
Socialist tide will end by engulphing the unprepared vessel of 
the State.” He staciaie to explain his programme, which is 
not quite so startling in detail as in the generalised form. 
We can only quote what the old man has to say of his never- 
failing enemies, the priests. ‘They are the heaviest scourge 
of our poor country. I believe, however, that by putting 
them to work we should have what happened at Porta Pia 
—none of them would raise a rebellious word.” Garibaldi 
has always walked by faith, but, if he actually believes that 
priests can be compelled to earn their livelihood by honest 
industry, his lofty faith must latterly have degenerated into 
absolute credulity, 





The Liberals of Cheshire are to be congratulated on their 
Thursday’s gathering at Sale. True, they were not . 
to secure all the outside oratorical aid they e d; but to 
have elicited the opinions of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
the Marquis of Hartington, even by letter, must have been 
no small encouragement to them in welldoing. The leader 
of the Opposition evidently understands the position of 
Cheshire well. He describes it as one of those constituencies 
where Toryism is rampant simply because there is no 
political discussion. It is the old J. 8. Mill story over again, 
“Stupid people”—people who don’t discuss—“are alwayg 
Conservative.” A Liberal frame of mind implies some ac. 
tivity of intellect—a capacity for discerning the true interest of 
the many, as well as the personal and class interests of the few, 
The Marquis thinks the time has arrived when Conservatism 
can be fairly tested by results at home and abroad. Even fair. 
minded Conservatives may, at the present juncture, as Burng 
hopes of the evil one himself, “ tak’ a thoct and men’.” Mr, 
Gladstone is no less emphatic in his observations. The wel. 
fare, nay, perhaps, the safety of the country, demands that 
the somnolent Liberalism of such dormant localities should 
bestir itself. Mr. Bright is even more urgent. Europe, he 
says, is not a field large enough for the desire of the Govern- 
ment for disturbance. “Asia must be troubled with their 
appetite for confusion, and Indian finance and Indian tran. 
quillity endangered.” Most true; and the sooner that such 
dead-and-alive regions as Cheshire come to realise the ter- 
rible risks to which Conservatism is subjecting the country 
the better. 





Sir Stafford Northcote did one “ pawky ” thing at Birming.- 
ham. He dexterously charged Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Corporation of the town with contributing to some extent to 
the financial mess into which the Government has fallen. To 
help himself out of his embarrassments, he might find it 
necessary to reconsider the whole question of Government 
loans to Corporations. Birmingham, undoubtedly, has 
been a heavy borrower, and Mr. Chamberlain, when 
Mayor, entered on several daring schemes of civic im- 
provement. To make good his point, however, the Chan- 
fellor of the Exchequer was bound to show that the 
nation had been a loser by accommodating municipalities, 
He wisely refrained from any attempt of the kind, but con- 
trived to throw an element of doubt and suspicion over the 
financing of the Radical ex-Mayor, which, if allowed to 
remain unanswered, might have supplied a little capital to 
Captain Bobadil and the Conservatives at the ensuing elec- 
tions, municipal and parliamentary. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s reply was not long delayed, and more 
complete it could scarcely have been. At a meeting of the 
Liberal Six Hundred, he demonstrated that the money the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer loaned to Corporations, at from 
33 to 5 per cent., he was able to borrow at 3}—* a transaction 
which, with ordinary care,.would result in a profit.” There, 
indeed, can be no doubt of it. The rates of British 
Corporations—the same cannot be said for not a few 
Continental and American towns—are about as good securit 
as it is possible to obtain. The probability of loss is, nial 
almost reduced to zero, and, if certain very simple conditions 
are observed, such transactions are about as unobjectionable as 
any of the kind can well be. The rate-bearing capacity of 
any municipality in Great Britain is not very difficult to esti- 
mate, and, when this is done, and open accounts—so that he 
oe runneth may read—are kept, there is absolutely nothing 

ear, 





_On another page will be found a moderate but not con- 
vineing letter on the Peterborough Election from Mr. George 
Howell, who is well known as a Trades’ Union leader, with no 
inconsiderable literary gifts. Mr. Howell has been to Peter- 
borough, and he is satisfied that he knows more of the local 
circumstances of the contest than the writer of the article on 
the subject which appeared in our last issue. We 
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-demur; at all events, it is not difficult to go to the heart 
of such facts and arguments as he adduces. At a 
particular stage of the contest, he contends that arbitra- 
tion was the only feasible — of settling the com- 
peting claims of the three advanced Liberal candidates. 
Agreed; but the only proper arbiter, we contend, was, from 
. first to last, the local Liberal Association. Mr. Macliver, who 
a»peared later in the field than Mr. Potter, had no difficulty 
about acknowledging the competency of this tribunal; neither 
ought Mr. Potter. We readily accept Mr. Howell’s word 
for it that on a somewhat important occasion Mr. Edward 
Dillon Lewis, Mr. Potter’s legal agent, was treated some- 
what brusquely by the Hundred, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that the vote of the Association was 
in any way affected by the incivility to Mr. Lewis. The 
-only other point worth considering is the very important 
one whether the Association has a truly representative 
character. Mr. Howell seems disposed to question the vali- 
dity of its constitution, but on this head we are in a position, 
ree to give even Mr. Howell, though he has recently 
een to Peterborough, more exact information than he pos- 
sesses. ‘The Hundred are one in thirty on the electoral roll, 
one in twenty of the Liberal party in the borough, being a 
larger proportion than is the case with the Birmingham Six 
Hundred, the Liverpool Seven Hundred, or the Bradford 
Three Hundred. Yet Mr. Potter, a professed Democrat, 
throws down the gauntlet to such a body! His action is 
simply inexcusable, and, though we wish him well, will, we 
fear, be remembered to his prejudice on some future occasion. 





On Wednesday,at the Central Criminal Court,the Recorder 
passed a severe but well-merited sentence on Mr. Edward 
Clerk, the Edmonton guardian, who at the last sessions 
pleaded guilty to the charge of forgery and embezzling 
money belonging to the parishioners of Edmonton. He 
was condemned to restore the proceeds of his frauds, 
to pay costs, and to undergo five years’ penal servi- 
tude. Clerk had origimally been a builder, was a man of 
position and education, and in consequence of these qualifica- 
tions was employed by the guardians to superintend their 
building operations. He confessed to having altered the 
accounts of tradesmen employed by the guardians to large 
sums, and to intercepting the difference in amounts by de- 
liberate forgery, which was ultimately discovered through a 
persistent demand by the auditor for a production of receipts. 
There was abundent evidence to show that Clerk, down to 
the date of the discovery, was a highly respectable personage. 
He was without the teinptation supplied by poverty. There 
was, in fact, no defence; and the Recorder, for once, very pro- 
perly, made it evident that, if there is only one law for rich 
and poor, neither are there two ways of administering it. 





On Thursday, Mr. Henry Stuart Marshall, the plunderer of 
the Curates’ Augmentation Fund to the not insignificant 
extent of nearly 7,000/., was sentenced by the Recorder, at 
the Central Criminal Court, to a term of seven years’ penal 
servitude. Nothing could have been more deserved. The 
convict had a salary of 2507. per annum as assistant secretary 
to the charity. He had a wife and family, but they never 
benefited by his heartless thefts. He kept up another esta- 
blishment on the proceeds, and went in generally for “ fast 
life.” He embezzled from year to year with this object, and 
baffled the auditor with audacious skill. Luckily, he was 
trapped at last ; but the amazing thing is that Nemesis was 
so slow in overtaking him. The management of the fund 
must have been a miracle of carelessness. The traces of 
“ fastness ” are generally pretty apparent to managers of 
ordinary shrewdness. But, no. The enterprising Henry 
pursued for six years the evil tenour of his way, and, but for 
the lucky appointment of a fresh auditor, his “other esta- 
blishment ” might even now be doing a brisk trade at the ex- 
pense of victismised benefactors and poverty-stricken bene- 
ficiaries. A more unredeemed swindler than Henry Stuart 
Marshall it is difficult to conceive. 


_ Mr. Johnstone, of the Standard, who died this week, was 
in many ways a remarkable character in the English world of 
seria. Not the least strange thing about on was that, 
from first to last, he was a Tory by conviction, firmly believ- 
ing that nothing but his own especial political creed could 
save the country from ruin. Through good fortune and bad 
he remained obstinately true to his own faith, and, although 
the repeal of the paper tax would have more than doubled 
his income as a newspaper pene he yet persistently 
opposed it in the columns of his own paper. Commencing 
life with but small means, he bought the Standard, 
and by energy, industry, and earnestness made it a 
valuable property. His party treated him shabbily, giving 
him little, if any, support, and it is a strange fact that the 
Standard—the one steady and consistent Conservative paper 
—has never been favoured with the patronage of Conserva- 
tive ministries. In private life Mr. Johnstone, although a 
self-made man, was simple, unaffected, and generous. He 
was singularly free from personal vanity, and his good sense is 
shown by the fact that his name, unlike that of most large 
newspaper proprietors, was hardly known to the general 
public. However we may differ fom the opinions of the 
Standard, this at least can be said for it, that, under the rule 
of Mr. Johnstone, it has not, like other daily papers, changed 
its politics, and sacrificed its reputation for the paltry reward 
of of Ministerial support and early information from official 
sources. 





In the death, last Thursday, of Cardinal Cullen, Ireland 
has lost her foremost ecclesiastic, and Ultramontanism one 
of her most sincere, able, and indefatigable champions. 
The cardinal, it seems, was seventy-seven or seventy-eight 
years old. He spent, we are told, nearly thirty years of his 
life at Rome, where he directed the Irish College and Irish 
affairs in general. In 1849 he became Archbishop of Armagh, 
and in 1861 of Dublin. The best and the worst that can be said 
of him is that he served His Holiness, and fought against 
the cause of enlightenment and the spirit of the time as 
few of his calling and position have done. He turned his 
long Roman apprenticeship to unsparing account in Ireland. 
The great task of his life was to destroy parochial and epis- 
copal liberties, to arrest the tendency—to which even the 
Irish priests were in a measure partial—towards mixed 
education ; in a word, to lay the spectre of Liberalism, and 
make Ireland Ultramontane. And, with the partial excep- 
tion of the second named object, he suuceeded. The manner 
of his own advancement to the Archbishopric of Armagh was 
a forctaste of the coming Ultramontane régime. The Pope 
appointed him in defiance of the choice of the local bishops, 
who were customarily invested with a certain qualified right 
of selection. 





A correspondent to the Globe has discovered in “ Heli- 
onde”—an imaginative work published in 1855 by a writer of 
true genius, the late Sydney Whiting—a paragraph which he 
declares seems to him to savour of actual prophecy. Here is 
the passage alluded to:—“ Alitedon here ‘alemad me that 
authors had no occasion to employ manual labour in their 
publications, for they had only to repeat their ideas aloud, 
and the vibrations in the air, differing according to 
the words used, set in motion a very delicate machinery 
which stamped indelibly the language expressed. Copies 
could afterwards be taken in any number.” We cannot 
exactly agree with Mr. Oxenford in regarding the above 
as an actual prophecy of the phonograph, inasmuch as 
we are not told that sound was reproduced from the impres- 
sions made. But we should describe the passage as at once 
something less and something more than a prophecy; in 
other words, as a parallel scientific idea, not arrived at by 
any fortuitous and happy accident, but by the true inspira- 
tion which a loyal imagination can receive from science. The 
author of “ Helionde,” by a singularirony of fate, is chiefly 
known to the reading public by a humourous jew d’esprit, en- 
titled the “Memoirs of a Stomach,” which, by the way, 


‘| although abounding with fun and brightness, conceals so 
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much knowledge of medicine that it was at the time of its 
publication supposed to be written by a physician who chose 
toremain anonymous. “ Helionde,” however, although, per- 
haps, too ideal fare for the substantial palate of the general 
reader, is by far too beautiful a book to be allowed to fade 
out of English literature. 











THE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY. 


It is obvious that the tenour of the Ameer’s reply is not 
of a satisfactory character. Had this not been the case, the 
Government would have lost no time in taking credit for the 
success obtained by their warlike demonstrations. As it is, 
though the substance if not the actual text of the reply has 
been for some days past in the possession of the Foreign 
Office, no official communication has been made to the public 
concerning a matter on which they have a right for the 
fullest information. With respect to actual military opera- 
tions, the Government is of course justified in preserving the 
most absolute secrecy. No rational man would ever dream 
of asking that the public should be made acquainted 
beforehand with the route by which it is proposed to 
invade Afghanistan, or with the plan of the campaign, 
or even with the reports received at the India Office. 
But before the nation is embarked in a costly and hazardous 
war it is entitled, to say the least, to know clearly the 
grounds and motives upon which that war is to be under- 
taken. We are informed that England is bound to 
take up arms against the Ameer because he has refused to 
admit a British envoy to proceed to Cabul. Now, we quite 
admit that this refusal may constitute an adequate ground 
for war. But it is obvious that the question of adequacy or 
inadequacy depends entirely upon the character of the com- 
munications which have been exchanged between Cabul and 
Calcutta, and upon the antecedent relations which have led 
up to the present crisis. In private life, a refusal to receive 
a man within your doors may be an act of the most unpro- 
voked discourtesy, or it may be amply justified by the circum- 
stances that have accompanied the refusal. Without a 
knowledge of these circumstances no sensible person would 
express an opinion as to the merits of the case; and what is 
true in private is still more true in public affairs. Before we 
can form any opinion worth having as to the rights and 
wrongs of our quarrel with the Ameer we must know what 
it is he was asked to concede, and what it is he has not con- 
sented to. In order to understand this fully we should 
require a knowledge of the despatches which have been sent 
to Cabul during the present Viceroyalty. There may be 
objections to the publication of these documents which we 
do not perceive ; but we utterly fail to see what sound reason 
there can be for keeping back the particular despatches on 
which the whole question turns, namely, the letter of Lord 
Lytton to the Ameer, and the reply which it elicited. 

In saying this we have no wish to gratify an idle curiosity. 
But it seems to us of the most vital importance to the honour 
and interests of England that her people should know clearly 
what is the cause and object of the impending war; and the 
first step towards this knowledge is to learn what case, if any, 
the Ameer has put forward in his own behalf. Old-fashioned 
as the statement may appear, we should like to be sure that 
we have right on our side in our controversy with Shere Ali. 
Common sense, indeed, tells us that the strict rules of inter- 
national law do not apply to the relations between two such 
States as British India and Afghanistan. Nor are we blind 
to the fact thet the conditions of our tenure of power in 
India have compelicd us in the past, and must compel us 
in the futuic, to do many things which are not easil 
reconciliable with any strict code of law or equity. Still, 
even in the dealings between civilized and semi-civilized 
communities there is a right and a wrong. Nor are the 
rules of justice essentially different in the East and in the 
West. We do not, therefore, require proof that the refusal 
of the Ameer to receive our envoy constitutes such a casus 
belli as could be deemed in accordance with the principles 
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laid down by Puffendorf or Grotius. But we do need de. 
monstration that—given the relations which do exist and 
must exist between our Indian Empire and the adjacent 
native States—we have cause to complain of the Ameer, and 
not the Ameer of us. If, on examination, it should ap 
that the fault lies with Calcutta rather than Cabul, then we 
believe we should lose nothing by acknowledging our error, 
Moreover, even if we deem that a consciousness of having 
right on our side is a matter of no importance in deal. 
ing with a petty Oriental potentate, it Stands to reason 
that our future policy must depend in no small de. 
gree upon the extent to which we have been the offenders, 
or the offended, in the original matter in dispute. Our pro. 
fessed wish is to live on terms of amity with the Ameer, 
Indeed, apart from any professions, it is manifest that if by 
any arrangement Afghanistan could remain a genuinely inde- 
pendent State, constituting, by the mere fact of her indepen. 
dence, an effective barrier against the advance of Russia 
towards India, such an arrangement would be most conducive 
to our interests. How far any arrangement of this kind is 
within the realms of possibility is a question to be answered 
only on a true understanding of our dispute with Shere Ali. 
If it should appear that he is determined to pick a quarrel 
with this country, and has thrown himself without cause 
into the arms of Russia, then any friendly settlement is 
out of the question. If,on the other hand, it should be 
apparent that he has only placed himself in antagonism to 
England in consequence of real or fancied offences, then 
it would be possible, by removing the causes of offence, to 
induce the Ameer to place himself once more under our pro- 
tection. 

We deem it well to dwell upon the paramount necessity of 
elucidating the true causes of the dispute before it is made 
an excuse for the war, as there is an obvious hesitation on 
the part of the Ministry about publishing the Ameer’s reply. 
It may be that this reluctance is only due to the system of 
conducting foreign affairs without taking the public into the 
secret that has come into fashion under the present era of 
Imperialism. But it is also possible that the tenour of the 
reply may be such as the Government does not like to publish. 
If the Ameer had sent a curt and peremptory answer, refusing 
to entertain any overtures of peace, then we may be sure no 
time would have been lost in making known a document 
which would have convinced popular feeling of the necessity 
for immediate war. If, however, Shere Ali should have sent 
a courteous reply, asserting his desire for friendly rela- 
tions, and specifying the grievances which he con- 
siders himself to have sustained at the hands of the 
Indian Government, then we could easily understand why 
there should be no haste about its publication. We 
are not justified, inthe absence of any positive information, 
in asserting that this is the tenour of the Afghan answer; 
but we are justified in saymg that, if this should be its 
tenour, Lord Lytton might find a difficulty in forming any 
satisfactory rejoinder. The policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment under the rule of the present Governor-General has un- 
dergone a serious change. The Viceroy has received his in- 
structions directly from the Premier as representative of the 
Crown; and if report be true, not only the Indian Council 
but the India Office itself has only been partially kept ac- 
quainted with the instructions sent out to Caleutta. Under 
this novel system of administration a number of measures 
have been taken, reversing the old-established principles of 
our rule, and tending to create a belief that we were prepared 
to extend and centralise our Empire in the East. These 
measures have created very wide-spread and deep alarm 
amidst the semi-independent native States, and it is 
possible enough that indiscreet utterances, followed by 
ill-considered action, may have led Shere Ali hurriedly 
to believe that Great Britain contemplated the an- 
nexation of Afghanistan. Upon this hypothesis his con- 
duct would be intelligible enough; and, when once we had as- 
serted our military supremacy, all that would then be required 
to restore friendly relations with the Ameer would be the 
abandonment of Lord Lytton’s policy, and a return to our 
former principles of Indian rule. In order, therefore, to 
know not only whether we should go to war, but what object 
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we propose to ourselves as the result of war, we require to 
know the history of the Afghan-Indian controversy, and the 
correspondence by which it has apparently been brought to a 
violent close. 





THE FUTURE OF HUNGARY. 


No very advanced period of life is requisite to recall the 
time when the Magyars were the objects of universal sym- 
pathy amidst European Liberals. Even Garibaldi at the 
height of his fame never quite filled the place in the eyes of 
meu occupied for a time by Kossuth. According to the judg- 
ment of the day, it was the battle of national independence 
and constitutional freedom that was fought out in 1848 upon 
the plains of Hungary; and, when the battle had been fought 
and lost, in consequence of the armed intervention of Russia, 
the cause of liberty was felt to have received a severer blow 
than had been dealt it since the day when Kosciusko fell. It 
is only necessary to turn back to the columns of The Examiner 
of thirty years ago to see how all who had at heart the cause 
of popular freedom throughout the world sympathised with 
the Magyars. Nor would it be just to forget the satisfac- 
tion experienced by all genuine Liberals when it was dis- 
covered that Hungary, though prostrate, was not dead, that 
her fate was not to be as that of Poland. No tribute of 
admiration could well be too great for the gallantry and 
fortitude with which the Magyars bore themselves after 
their defeat. No attempt was made to overthrow the esta- 
blished government by sterile conspiracies or abortive risings ; 
but the efforts of Austria to reconcile Huugary to her rule 
were confronted and baffled by a sullen, passive resistance. 
Threats, persecutions, bribes, offers of compromise, were em- 
ployed in vain to break down the opposition of the Magyars. 
The language virtually addressed from Pesth to Vienna never 
wavered in purport. ‘“ We may be kept in subjection by force, 
but, if we are to accept your rule willingly, we can only do 
so on condition of the restoration of our national liberties 
and independence.” Such was, in substance, the reply of 
Hungary to every overture of Austria, and, after eighteen 
years of weary waiting, this policy of resistance was crowned 
with suecess. The defeat of Sadowa rendered a reconciliation 
with Hungary a question of life or death to the Haps- 
burgh monarchy, and once more the Magyars recovered the 
independence they had struggled for so bravely and 
so long. It is well to recall this page of the near 
past, because within the last few years Hungary has 
fallen out of harmony with the liberal thought of the 
day. On the one hand, the vehemence with which the 
Magyars espoused the cause of the Crescent has alienated 
from them the regard of those who, from philanthropical 
or theological motives, consider the overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire to be a benefit to humanity. On the other, their 
antagonism to Austria has rendered them unpopular with 
that school of Liberals who have learnt to look on the 
Austrian monarchy as one of the great bulwarks of European 
independence and constitutional freedom. 

An impartial judgment would, we think, decide that the 
irritation expressed by the Liberalism of the hour against the 
attitude of Hungary is not altogether reasonable. The 
Magyars, to speak the truth, are nowadays fighting the same 
battle as they fought of old, only against new adversaries. 
There was nothing cosmopolitan about the Hungarian Revo- 
lution of 1848. The necessities of the position brought about 
a sort of temporary alliance between the Kossuth party and 
the European democracy ; but the Magyars, in fighting for 
their institutions, cared little about the abstract rights of 
man, still less about the solidarity of nations. A domi- 
nant race, accustomed to rule as a semi-military caste, 
they valued their independence, not only for itself but 
as the symbol of their mastery over subject nation- 
alities. It was their invincible repugnance to admit 
the Croats to a footing of political equality which led, 
in the first instance, to their defeat on the field of battle. 
Indeed, if Jellachik had thrown in his fortunes with, instead 
of against, the Hungarians, victory must have declared itself 
in their favour. Ever since the establishment of the dual 
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Monarchy the whole policy of Hungary has been regulated 
by a resolution to uphold the old supremacy of the Magyar over 
the Sclav. From a cosmopolitan point of view, this policy is 
selfish and short-sighted; but, from a Magyar’s stand-point, 
it is dictated by a patriotic desire to defend the very existence 
of the nation. On the broad principle of abstract political 
right,it may seem monstrous the Hungarians should deny the 
Sclavs the same independence they insist on for themselves ; 
but, if they are justified in their conviction that the first use 
the Sclavs would make of their independence would be to- 
crush the Hungarian nationality, the principle of abstract 
equity can hardly be appealed to with effect. It may be 
urged with truth that if, in former times, the Magyars had been 
more conciliatory and just in their behaviour towards the 
the Serbs and Croats, this invincible animosity need never 
have arisen; but this is only saying that, if the Magyars had 
not been Magyars, they might have got on better with the 
Sclavs. For good or for evil, the Hungarians have nothing 
in common with the nationalities amongst whom their lot is 
thrown. Alien in race, in language, in national character, to 
a great degree in religion, and in political as well as sccial 
institutions, from the Sclav population, they only hold their 
ground in virtue of the fact that they are united, which the 
Sclavs are not. Once let a true Sclav union be established, 
and then finis Hungarie may safely be predicted as the out- 
come of the not distant future. 

Hitherto the Sclav power has been hindered from assuming 
a preponderance which must prove fatal to the independent 
existence of Hungary by two causes. The first has been the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire; the second has been the pre- 
dominance of the Teutonic element in the councils of Austria. 
When, therefore, the Magyars were anxious tocompel the Impe- 
rial Government into taking up arms in defence of Turkey, they 
were actuated by a sentiment of self-preservation. No doubt, 
there exists a sort of fellow-feeling between Turks and Mag- 
yars as between two branches of the same race, both en- 
camped as conquerors in a foreign country and both sur- 
rounded by hostile nationalities. No doubt, too, the latter 
were genuinely grateful for the protection tendered by the 
former in evil days. But the main cause of the pro-Turkish 
proclivities of Hungary was a conviction that the downfall 
of the Crescent involved the ascendancy of Russia as the 
champion of the Sclavs. Nor is this impression devoid of 
reason. With the Muscovite Empire on the north, with 
Bohemia on the west, with Bulgaria and Servia on the 
south, Hungary will henceforth be hemmed in by Sclav 
nationalities who look on the existence of the Mivvar 
as the principal obstacle to the creation of a great Scla- 
vonic Confederacy. As things are, Hungary has had, prac- 
tically, to give up all hope of protectamg her indepen- 
dence by the bulwark of Turkey in Europe, and neces- 
sarily looks for protection to the interest which the 
Teuton provinces of Austria have in repelling the 
aggrandisement of the Sclav element. Hitherto the Ger- 
mans have been as hostile as the Magyars themselves te 
any arrangement by which the Sclav ‘races might obtain a 
political influence corresponding to their numerical power ip 
the Empire. The force of circumstances since 1866 has, how- 
ever, tended to diminish the authority of the German ele- 
ment, and to raise the influence of the Sclav, especially at 
Court andinthearmy. Indeed, if Austria is to subsist as a 
great military Empire, this can only be done by her becoming 
a rival to Russia as the protector of the Sclav races in South- 
Eastern Europe. The Hungarians are keenly alive to the 
dangers with which they are threatened by the gradual Scla- 
vonisation of the Austrian Monarchy ; and in the annexation 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina they see the commencement 
of a new State policy which, if it succeeds, must tend to in- 
crease the power of the Sclavs to their own detriment. It is 
on this account that the military successes of the Austrian 
troops have met with such scanty sympathy at Pesth, and 
that such vigorous opposition has been offered to any additional 
outlay for the purposes of the occupation. The dissatisfaction, 
however, of the Maeve is not likely to produce any perma- 
nent effect on the causes whick force Austria, against her 





will, to incline more and more towards the Sclav portion of 
her heterogeneous empire. 


In the course of years, and 
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robably not very many — in number, Hungary must find 
Frerself either surrounded by powerful Sclav States, or else 
attached to a community in which the Sclavs are prepon- 
derant ; and, in either case, she will have a hard struggle to 
maintain her individual existence. Between Sclav and 
Magyar it must come ultimately to a question of the 
survival of the fittest; and, in such struggles for existence, 
the dead weight of numbers tells with irresistible force, 








—— 


THE CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Three weeks have still to elapse before the Exhibition 
closes its doors, but with the fétes of this week the World’s 
Show of 1878 may be said to have concluded its career. The 

rizes have been awarded, the speeches delivered, the parting 
Saaiacte held, the play played out. Adieu paniers, vendage 
est faite. The market is over, and it is time to reckon up the 
day’s takings. Such a retrospect cannot but be gratifying to 
France, alike from a political and a commercial point of view. 
The Exhibition has, financially speaking, been a great suc- 
cess. If the cost of the Trocadero annexe—which may fairly 
be considered a permanent addition to the public buildings 
of Paris—be deducted from the outlay on the Exhibition, the 
balance sheet would show a very handsome profit of receipts 
over expenditure. Indeed, we should doubt if there has 
been, since 1851, so successful a show, pecuniarily speaking, 
as that which is now coming to an end. Again, France 
has more than held her own in the industrial compe- 
tition ; and the French manufacturing interest has every 
reason to be satisfied with the show made by their 
wares and products. The credit of France abroad has 
been improved by this display of her industrial wealth 
and energy. Within seven years of a disastrous war, a 
foreign occupation, and a crushing indemnity, France has 
shown herself to be as rich and as prosperous as in the 
brightest days of her history; and the inference from this 
conclusion is too obvious not to create a strong impression 
throughout the world. It has been proved, too, by the evi- 
dence of facts, that Paris is still the true place for an Inter 
national Exhibition, the one city in which it is possible to 
collect visitors from all portions of the globe. In other words, 
it is clear that the recent changes in the relations of the 
Continental Powers, detrimental as they have been to France 
in many respects, have not impaired the sort of supremacy 
possessed by Paris in virtue of her central position, the cha- 
racter of her people, the luxury and beauty of her adorn- 
ments. That this fact should be recognised is a matter of 

ractical importance to France as well asa gratification of 

er national pride; and no more effective method of securing 
its general recognition could have been devised than that 
afforded by the Exhibition of 1878. From this point of view, 
the presence of the Foreign Princes, who have made Paris 
their trysting place, and the vast concourse of strangers who 
have crowded the French metropolis, are legitimate sources 
‘of satisfaction to far wider and higher interests than those of 
the Parisian tradesmen and hotelkeepers. 

Thus the success of the Exhibition would have been cause 
for congratulation, even if it had no connection with political 
considerations. In reality, however, this success has contri- 
buted in no small degree to strengthen the existing Govern- 
ment. Amidst the great mass of Frenchmen there is but 
little attachment to one form of constitution over another. 
The Republic is probably the government that most French- 
men would prefer in the abstract, if they were called to make 
a choice; but, with a very large majority, both of the pea- 
santry and the bowrgoisie, all they ask of a government is to 
provide them quiet and security, and not to interfere with 
the social liberties to which they attach far greater impor- 
tance than they do to political privileges. It was this senti- 
ment, far more than the culte Napoleonienne, which consti- 
tuted the hold of the Empire on the French masses ; and the 
real obstacle the Republic has hitherto had to contend against 
is not the active opposition of Monarchists and Imperialists, 
but the profound scepticism of the rural and provincial popula- 
tion as to the efficacy of Republican institutions to guarantee 
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the reign of law and order. Now, nothing could tend 
so much to remove the popular distrust excited by the ex. 
cesses of the First and Second Republics as the evidence 
afforded by the Exhibition that under a Republic commerce 
and industry may be as flourishing as ever, and that the 
confidence of Europe in the pee! of France, is not 
affected by the fact of her being ruled over by a President 
instead of by a King or an Emperor. The success of the 
Exhibition is certain to produce an effect on popular imagina- 
tion in France out of all proportion to its intrinsic impor. 
tance; and, for the present, it will be impossible to stir up a 
reaction in favour of Empire or Monarchy, on the plea that 
the Republic leads, of necessity, to aoe and violence, 
Before the Exhibition commenced the adherents of the 
Monarchical cause were never tired of asserting that no 
success for an enterprize of this kind could be looked 
for under a Republic; and the non-fulfiment of these 
prognostications cannot fail to strengthen public confidence in 
the durability of the Republican régime. This feeling of 
trust in the future of the Republic was clearly shadowed 
forth in the address delivered by Marshal MacMahon at the 
distribution of awards to the successful exhibitors. Speaking 
in the presence of a representative audience, the President 
dwelt with justifiable pride on the solidity of commercial 
credit in France, the abundance of her resources, the peace 
of her cities, the tranquillity of her population, the efficiency 
of her reorganised army, and ventured on the prophecy that 
a yet brighter era was in store for France under her present 
institutions. The force of these statements was all the more 
impressive from the fact that the speaker had himself 
notoriously shared the distrust of Republicanism which is so 
common amidst his fellow-countrymen. The support given 
by the Marshal to the partisans of the fusion and to the 
Gouvernment de Combat was avowedly due not to any strong 
personal proclivities on his part for either Monarchy or 
Empire, but to his morbid alarm at the prospect of the 
Republic being permanently established in France. The 
experience of the last year has obviously removed the appre- 
hensions entertained by the Marshal; and the example of 
his conversion to Republicanism will have more weight with 
average Frenchmen than any amount of argument or de- 
clamation. 

Doubts may be entertained as to the consistency of the 
Marshal’s conduct, but there can be no question that his 
adhesion to the Republic, whether it proceeds from in- 
terested or from patriotic motives, removes one important 
stumbling block from the path of the Republicans. As things 
are, M. Gambetta is the natural successor to the Presidency, 
but the tone of public feeling is not yet ripe for his accession 
to office, while he himself would probably object to the nomi- 
nation of any candidate who might hereafter become a for- 
midable competitor on his own account. Moreover, if the 
ex-Dictator were to come forward in his own person, he 
would infallibly be opposed by a nominee of the Conserva- 
tives. So long, however, as the Marshal remains at the 
head of affairs the Conservatives will not oppuse his 
candidature. If, therefore, the Republicans could con- 
sent on their side to adopt him as their candidate, the 
country would be spared the necessity of a Presidential 
contest at the close of the Septennate; and room would 
still be kept open for the eventual attainment of the 
object on which M. Gambetta is understood to have fixed 
his ambition. Any understanding of this kind, or, indeed, 
any impression that such an understanding was possible, 
would naturally influence the approaching Senatorial elec- 
tions. If there was reason to expect that the Marshal might 
obtain a fresh lease of power with the sanction and approval 
of the Republicans, the instinct of the electorate would lead 
them to regard the supporters of the Republic as the friends 
of order. Such a belief would secure the return of a strong 
Republican majority in the Senate, and would thereby 
strengthen the prospects of the Republic. Under these 
circumstances, it is, to say the least, significant that the 
Marshal should, on a State occasion, have used language in 
describing the position and prospects of Republican France 
which M. Gambetta might have dictated, and that the leader 
of the Left should have gone out of his way to express his 
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satisfaction at the Presidential utterances. Altogether, there 
seems reason to hope that the Exhibition may not only do 
much to reconcile eae opinion to the existence of, the 
Republic, but may bring about an understanding between 
the Marshal and the Left by means of which the maintenance 
of public tranquillity might be guaranteed for a fresh period 
of years. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON THE STUMP. 


With every desire in the world to speak respectfully of 
such a mild-mannered, inoffensive gentleman as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, we must say that the copious twaddle 
he has been pouring forth at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and Dudley, during the week, has rendered the process one 
of no ordinary difficulty. Painful garrulity, amounting in 
the aggregate to positive imbecility of statement, is the 
mildest form of indictment which will meet the necessities of 
his case. We have conscientiously traversed the arid Sahara 
of his sayings, which have, day after day, filled so many 
pages of the daily press, and are still alive to tell the tale; 

ut a more dismal penance it would be impossible to pre- 
scribe for the worst of men and journalists. “ Words, words, 
words,” parvum in multo, “ Mach ado about nothing,” “a 
half-pennyworth of bread to the most intolerable quantity of 
sack ’’—all inadequately illustrate the inordinate dispropor- 
tion between the sense and the verbosity of the right honour- 
able gentleman’s oratory. At Dudley, towards the end of his 
progress, Sir Stafford was puzzled—and no wonder—to ex- 

lain the “ scope” of his own speeches and the reason why 
he had been “stumping the country.” He was quite clear 
that he had not gone down to Birmingham for electioneer- 
ing purposes. The town was “ illustrious,” but not 
sufficiently so to induce a Minister of State to put on 
one side the business of his department in order to 
promote Conservative interests at ward elections. Why, 
then, did the Chancellor of the Exchequer decide to stump 
the Midlands? “ Because he desired to give pleasure to those 
who invited him!” Amiable Chancellor! Easily pleased 
hosts! Gullible British public! What took Mr. Cross to 
Birmingham ? What has taken the notorious Captain Bobadil 
to Birmingham? Nay, what took the Heir Apparent himself 
to that “illustrious” stronghold of Liberalism? ‘The hope, 
it may be confidently affirmed, of cajoling and mesmerising 
the obdurate Radicalism of the place,and of dimming the 
very lustre which the Chanceller so graciously ascribed to it. 
Were it conceivable that Conservative “soft sawder” and 
Northcotian charming should have the effect of seating Bur- 
naby vice Bright or Chamberlain, it would not be long before 
Birmingham ceased to be illustrious, and none be so poor as 
do her reverence. Even Conservative Ministers would leave 
off wooing her. It is her energetic and intelligent Liberalism 
which alone has made her great in the eyes of the country, 
and an object of interest to every friend of progress and of 
popular government. Sir Stafford eulogised the interest 
which every class of the Birmingham community took in 
public affairs, but, to have been logical, he ought to have de- 
plored the misdirected zeal which resulted in the election of 
such inefficient representatives as Bright, Chamberlain, and 
Muntz. At Dudley, Sir Stafford attempted to wipe away the 
reproach of the Tory “ mechanical majority ” by ascribing 
the regularity of its movements not to the dexterous 
manipulation of the “ Man at the Wheel,” but to the woos 
of “ the intelligent and highly qualified constituencies whic 
returned those members.” It isthus made evident that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is eclectic enough to admire two 
very different types of constituency—the very active and the 
very dormant. Two-thirds of the Tory majority are recruited 
from counties where not an electoral mouse is permitted to 
stir except jussu superiorum, as it were, of the parson and 
the squire. He has not got it in his heart to blame anybody 
or any eng very severely. Even the Obstructionists might 
have been a good deal more troublesome; and, though all 


things are working together for the highest manifestation of 
national prosperity, yet those “high authorities” are not 
altogether wrong who maintain that the country is obviously 


going to the dogs. Optimists are good, yet pessimists have 
undeniable uses. Liberals also are good, and Conservatives 
only a trifle better. The working man has proved an excel- 
lent elector, and but for a certain disposition to “ throw trade 
into the hands of other countries” he would be almost imma- 
culate. If trade leave the country, either of its own accord 
or through some process of “ driving,” working men, if they 
are wise, will pack up and follow it, letting “the country” take 
care of itself. It is curious how essentially feeble minds, like 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s, are eternally dominated b 
such terms as “the country” and “the Constitution.” 
They invariably reason as if man was made for the 
country and the Constitution, and not both for man. The 
“ country’ may be a very important matter to the wealthy 
landowner when to the starving labourer it is little better 
than a mockery. Ubi bona ibi patria is, after all, the 
only rational form of patriotism, and, as for that holy of 
holies, “ the Constitution,”’ the moment it ceases to guarantee 
the liberties and happiness of the people the sooner it is 
turned inside out the better. With such political super- 
stitionists as Sir Stafford, the fetish of the Constitution is 
never absolutely out of danger. Many nowise alarmist people, 
ourselves among the number, are of opinion that it has been 
in more or less danger ever since it came into the custody of 
Earl Beaconsfield and such pliant instruments of the Pre- 
mier’s will as the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but this, it 
need scarcely be said, is not the quarter from which Sir 
Stafford apprehends peril. It is not an abuse of the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown that he fears, “but the throwing 
of too much power into the hands of one of our legislative 
bodies,” to wit, the House of Commons. If Parliament were 
to take the control of foreign as of domestic affairs into its 
own hands, terrible things might happen. “Evils would 
arise inconsistent with the maintenance of the strength of 
the kingdom.” What is the precise nature of the calamity 
thus darkly foreshadowed, it is not very easy to say. If 
it is meant that a committee of the House could not 
do for this country what, e.g., the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the American Senate does with such re- 
markable efficiency for the United States, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is paying but a poor compliment to honourable 
members with whens he is associated in Parliament. The 
Long Parliament levied war both against its domestic and 
foreign foes at least as successfully as any English soverei 
has ever done. Indeed, some not incompetent persons hold 
that, if you will have a truly spirited foreign policy, you must 
go back to the Commonwealth in search of 1t. But there is 
no combating the Northcotian platitudes. They are impal- 
pable as ghosts, which cannot be hit. According to Sir Stafford, 
“evil is but good in the making” with a vengeance. Extrava- 
gance is a in another form. He had been besought, 
he said, to allay the apprehensions of even good Conservatives | 
with respect to the grown, and ever-growing, expenditure of 
the Government. Nothing easier. ae go back to the year suc- 
ceeding the Crimean war, when a debt of about one hundred 
millions had been incurred, and you find annual taxation much 
the same as now. There is no new thing under the sun. The 
experience of 1856 is repeated in 1878. That is all. Nobody 
is to blame for anything. Again, have we not altered our 
system of keeping accounts, so that an expenditure of eighty 
millions is almost exactly the same thing as, say, an expendi- 
ture of fifty? What has been added to taxation has been 
saved from the rates. What could be plainer? The able 
increase of 1,700,0007. per annum on Army an avy 
outlays could not be got rid of in this easy style of 
legerdemain, but what cannot be ejected by the door may be 
thrown from the window. An expenditure of fifty millions 
may be extravagance when an expenditure of sixty may be 
the essence of economy. When the Conservative Govern- 
ment came into power, the Army, it would appear, was 
“ inefficient.” ey it to be made e cient, and 
hence that priceless pearl, “ Peace with Honour,” which all 
well regulated minds know how to prize. Trouble there 
might still be in Kyber Pass, but if sufficient “ trust were 
reposed in the Government,” all would be well. As for 
Cyprus, it would not cost the country a tenth of a million per, 
annum to make it a sort of model farm for all Asia Minor to, 
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admire and imitate. The spectacle of such an Isle of the 
Blessed, underthe very nose of Asiatic Turkey, would almost 
of itself be sufficient to reform and civilize it fromend to end. 
Ecce signum! “ If it is possible, it is done, if it is impossible, 
O good people, it shall be done!” And so on the cheerful 
Ministerial rattle went, with a childish indifference to the 
stern realities of the situation without a parallel. Once only 
was there a break in the monotonous stream of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s optimism, where he spoke of Russia 
as “a Power we know to be dangerous to the peace and 
freedom of Europe.’ One may think such things, Sir 
Stafford, but, if one has the faintest pretence to statesman- 
ship, one does not say them at such a time. The Rus- 
sian people can well afford, however, to overlook the 
heedless rhetoric; it was only Sir Stafford Northcote 
that said it. We can, in fact, forgive the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the abundance of his more serious drivel ; but 
it is absolutely anaes to pardon those not unfrequent 
elephantine gambols which he evidently regarded as exhi- 
bitions of wit. He told “ stories” from the nursery, apropos 
of nothing in particular, and made the smallest of small puns, 
for which a course of six months’ feeding on bread and water 
would be an inadequate recompense. And all this at a time 
when the country is passing through one of the sharpest 
commercial trials to which it has ever been subjected. Look 
where we will, there is not, at this moment, a single rift in 
the heavy cloud of disaster which hangs over the country 
like a pall. In Scotland, credit is profoundly shaken by the 
crash of the City of Glasgow Bank. In Northumberland, 
the coal-owners are demanding a reduction of five per cent. 
in wages, and an addition of ten per cent. to the working 
hours of the miners. In the Midlands, the position is said 
to be hardly less desperate. If wages cannot be further 
reduced—and the miners declare that they are already 
starving—the more expensively worked mines must be closed 
altogether. In Cleveland, the iron mines are either being 
closed altogether, or worked half time. In Lancashire, a 
vast number of the mills are running half time, and it is 
feared that, by-and-bye, not even that can be done without 
serious loss to the manufacturers. ‘Lhe funds of workmen’s 
benefit societies are rapidly becoming exhausted, and can- 
not be replaced, which means a heavy addition to local 
rates. The Chancellor of the Exchequer claims to have 
relieved the local ratepayer by converting him into an im- 
perial taxpayer. His unfortunate victim will soon be in a 
oar position to note the delusive nature of the relief which 
as been afforded him. At the election of 1874, the nation 
was fat, and kicked. It turned out the Liberal Government 
because, among other offences, it was too economical. Now 
that the Conservatives have right royally looted Downing- 
street, it is lean enough. On many hands there are signs of 
penitence, to be followed by the restoration of the party of 
retrenchment to power. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be unable to discern them, but they are there, and an 
indolent and imbecile optimism will not remove them. Pre- 
sently, to him and his colleagues, the fiat must go forth— 
* Resign the land you have wasted!” 


THE LAND TRANSFER COMMITTEE. 


About the middle of last May any little energy that was 
left in the British House of Commons, after a discussion on 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, which had lasted from the 

revious evening until half-past nine in the morning, was 

evoted to the consideration of a motion, brought forward by 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, on the subject of Land Registration. 
Public attention had at that time been painfully directed to 
the question by the revelation of certain startling transac- 
tions known as the Downes and Dimsdale frauds, which had 
rudely shaken confidence in the soundness of investments on 


the security of land. Up to tbat time it had been accepted 


as an article of universal belief that the safest possible mode 
of placing capital was to lend it on mortgage of lands or 
houses declared by the careful judgment of a competent 
surveyor to be of adequate value to cover the sum advanced 
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and leave an ample margin. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, the honourable member who introduced the subject wag 
justified in saying that recent events had proved that that 
which was hitherto deemed to be the best security was in 
some cases about the thing most dangerous with which an in.' 
vestor could meddle. In one of the cases to which we have 
alluded, a solicitor had granted leases of the same two houses 
over and over again, and had then caused them to be mort. 
gaged, so as to make some 300,000/. out of no less than thirty 
transactions. In the other case, an accountant bought some 
property at Dulwich from a land company, and, as such com. 
panies are always presumed to have thoroughly investigated 
the title, one short deed sufficed as a complete certificate for 
the purposes of a subsequent sale. By means of repeated for- 
geries of this single document, Downes obtained over 30,0002, 
from a number of unsuspecting mortgagees, each of whom, 
no doubt, felt convinced that his security was perfect. It is 
only fair to add that Downes himself subsequently confessed, 
that he was perfectly astonished at the facilities for fraud 
which the law had put in the way of his ingenuity, and that 
the defence which was made for his conduct was that, though 
naturally a very honest man, he had been tempted by the ex- 
traordinary ease with which he found money could be ob- 
tained upon securities which were not worth a farthing. It 
had long been confessed that the English system of land 
transfer was extremely cumbrous, but it was now made ap. 
— that it was also in some cases in the last degree un- 
safe. 

The debate, if so it can be called, afforded a singular con- 
trast to the proceedings of the previous night and morning. 
Complete unanimity prevailed, and Liberals and Conservatives 
vied with each other in supporting the motion, and the 
Attorney-General at once bowed to the strong feeling dis- 
played upon both sides of the House, and assented to the 
motion on behalf of the Government. The Committee so ap-' 
pointed entered upon their labours soon after; but, though 
they examined no less than eighteen important witnesses 
during the next six weeks, they came to the conclusion that 
it would be impossible for them to conclude their investiga- 
tions in that session. They accordingly agreed to report the 
evidence that they had taken, and to recommend their reap- 
pointment in the coming session of Parliament. The result 
of their uncompleted labours is now before us in a stout 
blue book numbering nearly two hundred pages. ; 

A witness of very considerable experience who was exa- 
mined before the Committee did not hesitate to say that in 
his opinion the evils attending the system of transferring 
land in England are so great that it is quite a disgrace to a 
civilised country that it should have been allowed to have 
been carried on so long. Strong as these expressions are, it 
would probably be difficult to prove, to any one who came 
with a mind unprejudiced by previous association to the con- 
sideration of an ordinary purchase or mortgage deed, that 
they were not thoroughly warranted by the facts. In the 
first place, the work done is paid for by length, without the 
slightest regard either to the value of the property trans- 
ferred or the amount of skill expended by the professional 
man. The result, of course, is that the conveyancer cannot 
afford to be short, and thus a mass of verbiage is in every 
case employed which, as Mr. Joshua Williams, himself one 
of the first conveyancers of the day, puts it, would blush to 
see the light if it were printed, and not rendered to a certain 
extent inaccessible to criticism by the fact of its being en- 
grossed on huge sheets of parchment. Every ordinary con- 
veyance takes effect by means of the Statute of Uses, which 
was described by the same authority as “one of the strong- 
holds of conveyancers.” Its working is extremely intricate 
and troublesome, and Mr. Williams himself recommended 
that it should be repealed. Owners of real property in New 
Zealand manage to get on perfectly well without it. No one 
but a professional lawyer can possibly understand it, and even 
ar occasionally make some very curious mistakes in dealing 
with it. A remarkable instance of its working occurred some 
five or six years ago, in two cases which were brought on 
appeal before the Court of Common Pleas to decide whether 
certain classes of persons were entitled to votes in the 
county of Lancaster. The two sets of conveyances had been 
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made in terms which were very nearly identical, and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the difference between 
them was the result of the purest accident. In one group of 
cases, however, it was decided that, under the form of words 
which happened to have been employed, the Statute of Uses 
had operated, and that, therefore, the time ran from the date 
of the conveyance. In the other case, it was decided that the 
operation of the Statute of Uses had been excluded, and, 
accordingly, only the date of actual entry could be regarded. 
The result was that only the first class of candidates for the 
suffrage was admitted, and that the latter was rejected. 
Though we may hope that a large majority of those who were 
thus placed on the Register had the good sense to record their 
suffrages at the next election for a Liberal candidate, it is 
impossible to think it right that the law should be left in 
such a dangerously technical condition. Again, in the 
description of the property transferred, a whole string of 
general words are invariably employed which, in at least 
ninety-nine cases out of any hundred, are not worth 
the paper or parchment on which they are written. 
Perhaps, the greatest anomaly of all, however, is the present 
mode of conveyancing practice with regard to mortgages. In- 
stead of the mortgage being regarded asa mere charge, which 
can be simply and readily got rid of on payment of the 
money advanced, the whole estate is conveyed by one cum- 
brous deed, with elaborate provisos and covenants, and 
another scarcely less bulky deed is afterwards required 
to re-convey it when the debt has been paid off. On this 
‘subject Mr. Joshua Williams’s testimony is worth citing, and 
here it must be remembered that the witness who speaks is 
not a rash innovator anxious to attack any weak point that 
may present itself to his hostile eye, but one whose entire 
training would naturally prepossess him to regard the present 
system as favourably as possible. Mr. Williams volunteered 
the following observations with regard to our mortgage sys- 
tem :— Nothing requires improvement more than our law of 
mortgages; we go upon the old-fashioned system of handing 
over the land bodily to the mortgagee, and when he dies the 
money belongs to his executor, and the land descends to the 
heir-at-law, or the devisee of his trust estates. Why on earth 
it should be, I cannot imagine. If the law of mortgage were 
altered, registration would be very much altered, and a num- 
‘ber of charges would be got rid of. You would just enter 
the memorandum of satisfaction, and I do not see why the 
deed should not be cancelled or burnt.” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Leach, the Assistant Tithe Commissioner, gave the following 
testimony on the same subject :—‘ I think a mortgage should 
be simply created by a charge, with all the incidents and 
power of sale if the mortgage money or interest were 
not paid in proper time, but there is no necessity for convey- 
ing the land toa mortgagee. Allthat is necessary is to give him 
power of selling the land, if his incumbrance, principal or 
interest, are not paid as agreed.” Why should not an ordi- 
nary mortgage be made in some short statutory form like the 
assignment of a policy of assurance? Prior to the Act of 
1867, a lengthy deed was always employed when a policy of 
insurance was sold or mortgaged. At present, all that can 
be required, except under special circumstances, is effected by 
a simple form which only occupies a few lines. 

It is, of course, idle to expect that any great change will be 
made without very considerable difficulty and opposition. 
Lr. Lowe sarcastically asked Mr. Follett whether it was not 
rather unreasonable to expect solicitors to give up profit- 
able work for the pleasure of coming to his Registry ; 
and whether it was not like setting a clock up, 
and forgetting to wind it up, when professional men, 
instead of being compelled to have recourse to the new 
plan, had, on the contrary, every inducement not to 
avail themselves of it. Still, there can be no doubt that the 
investigations made by the Sclect Committee will be produc- 
tive of much good. The case is too strong. The evils of the 
present system are too glaring. No real conflict of opinion 
seemed to exist upon the subject that the present mode of 
oe by length must be abolished. Although it is not 
ikely that any system of registration of titles will be largely 
used fora considerable time, yet there was practical unanimit 
apoa the point that deeds of transfer ought to be registered, 


and that indirect compulsion ought to be applied by allowing 
priority according to the dates when the deeds were regis- 
tered. No one seemed seriously to dispute that, under almost 
any system of registration, the frauds to which we have pre- 
viously alluded would have been rendered impossible. The 
larger questions of the laws of entail and settlement, and of 
the assimilation of the division of real and personal property 
on intestacy, were also made the subjects of free and damaging 
criticism. The more the light is let down into the whole sub- 
ject the less chance has the present system, which imposes 
such prohibitory taxes upon small purchases of land, of re- 
maining unaltered. “ Every other nation in Europe,” an able 
writer on the subject has said, “has a system of maps and 
registration of titles or ownerships which enables the holder 
of land to convey or to mortgage his property as easily as an 
Englishman can transfer his Consols,and at a cost (irrespective 
of stamps enforced by Government), which seems to an insular 
understanding almost absurd. If we had the like system to-mor- 
row it would not give us freedom of trade, as it would not alter 
in any way the position of limited owners; but such a change 
would not only give us freedom, but would make it far more 
easy to commence a complete system of registration and eas 
transfer.” The present generation has been fortunate enoug 
to see vast improvements introduced into the system of 
pleading used in the contentious portion of our legal busi- 
ness, and it is, perhaps, not too much to hope that even larger 
changes may soon be made in the costly jargon and complex 
absurdity which now disgrace the conveyancing system of 
England. The fundamental reforms which are necessary to 
adapt our land tenure system to the needs of society will then 
be attempted with much greater facility and a much better 
chance of success. 





THE FUTURE OF GAS. 


The last few days have witnessed a fresh panic among the 
shareholders in gas companies. Excepting, however, that 
Mr. Edison’s application has been lodged at the Patent 
Office, and that the City Commission of Sewers have re. 
solved to make some experiments with the electric light on 
the Holborn Viaduct, and in front of the Mansion House, 
nothing has occurred to justify the wanton sacrifice of their 
property in which many of the shareholders have indulged. 
Several new electric lighting compan‘es, it is true, have been 
registered, and a gentleman at Worcester is said to have 
recently discovered a process by which gas can be produced 
for absolutely nothing, but so far as actual facts are concerned, 
the real position of the gas companies has been in no way 
eeaieed. Yet there has been a rapid fall in gas 
shares, and the depression still continues. The great com- 
panies, like the Gaslight and Coke Company, and the Imperial 
and Continental have, of course, suffered most. The A ordi- 
nary stock of the former company, which in May last stood 
at 188-193, and in September at 173-178, has during the pre- 
sent week been as low as 142-150, and the stock of the Impo- 
rial and Continental, has been depreciated to a still greater ex- 
tent. It is not unreasonable to assume that the fall in prices this 
week has been mainly caused by the action of shrewd specu- 
lators, who, with an eye to their own eventual profit, have 
succeeded in working upon the fears of timid holders. But 
that the latter are taking a most unwise and even senseless 
course is patent to everybody who gives the actual facts a 
moment’s calm and serious consideration. 

It is estimated that the capital invested in gas works in 
the United Kingdom is not less than one hundred and thirty 
millions. If the whole of this capital were, by the perfection 
of the electric light, to be suddenly rendered useless, it can- 
not be denied that the consequences would be most disas- 
trous. The investors in gas companies have, as a rule, been 
thrifty, saving people, who have been tempted by the excel- 
lent security offered, and by the prospect of obtaining high 
dividends. Where the works have been purchased by the 
municipal authorities—and the number of these cases has of 
late largely increased—the loss would be a matter of serious 
importance to the ratepayers. But what possible danger is 
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there of these alarming fears being realised? Let us sup- 
pose, for an instant, that Mr. Edison’s discoveries are as valu- 
able as they are represented to be, that the problem of 
dividing the electric light has been satisfactorily solved, and 
that the light can be produced more economically than gas. 
To what extent would this really affect the value of the pro- 
perty oe to the gas eee ? In the first place, 
it is generally admitted that, although the electric light 
might be employed with advantage in lighting the streets, 
squares, public buildings, theatres, and large shops, a 
considerable time must of necessity elapse before it could 
compete successfully with gas for use in private houses. 
Medical authorities state that the glare of the electric 
light in small rooms would be a fruitful source of ophth- 
almic disease, such as amaurosis and cataract. We are not 
disposed, however, to lay much stress on this argument, 
since the difficulty is one which may at any moment be re- 
moved by further scientific discovery. But any one who 
peruses the elaborate report which was submitted to the 
Commission of Sewers on Tuesday last by Mr. Heywood, 
the City Engineer, will see what enormous difficulties have 
yet to be overcome before, even for lighting purposes, the 
electric light could take the place of gas. ' 

There is one point, however, which appears to have escaped 
general observation, or not to have received the attention it 
deserves. At present, the gas companies enjoy a monopoly. 
Parliament, in consideration of certain obligations which it 
has imposed upon them, has invested them with very exten- 
sive privileges. It is upon the faith of these concessions 
being guaranteed to them that the shareholders have been 
induced to venture their money in such undertakings. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the electric 
light could be at once utilised for domestic purposes, 
it would be necessary to supply it from centres more 
or less distant from the place of consumption. Elec- 
tricity cannot be stored like gas, nor can every householder 
keep upon his own premises the engine and other machinery 
required to produce the light. This being the case, is it 
reasonable to suppose that, when the vendors of the electric 
light make application to Parliament for powers to lay their 
conductors through the streets, the Legislature will—even 
though they may well deserve such a punishment—at once 
throw over the gas companies, without giving the least con- 
sideration to the magnitude of the disaster such a policy would 
involve? The gas companies are not unmindful of the ad- 
vantage which their present position confers upon them. 
Steps are being taken to promote a Bill, to be introduced next 
session, asking Parliament to give them powers to supply 
the electric light, and there is very little doubt that 
the deputation which is shortly to wait upon the Board of 
‘rade will succeed in showing the President that the com- 
panies have a moral, if not a legal, right to have these powers 
entrusted to them. 

But the main point in favour of the gas companies remains 
to be discussed. Will the introduction of the electric light 
annihilate gas? The idea is preposterous. When gas was 
brought into general use there was a “scare” among the 
oil dealers and the manufacturers of lamps similar to that 
now prevailing among the holders of gas shares. Yet the 
oil trade is more flourishing now than it was then, and the 
manufacture of lamps has vastly increased. So, too, the 
introduction of railways frightened the breeders of horses 
and horse-dealers almost out of their senses ; but how much 
greater is the value of horseflesh to-day than it was 
thirty or forty years ago? The gas companies have 
no real ground for apprehension. Possessing a monopoly 
which has yielded them large profits, they have hitherto con- 
tented themselves with the production of a very inferior 
article which has not been capable of varied application. Ten 
per cent. dividends have prevented them from seeing the 
necessity of developing the capabilities of the agent placed 
at their disposal. So far from the utility of gas being ex- 
hausted, it is still in the earliest stages of its growth. Com- 
petition will lead to the improvements which undisturbed pros- 

erity has caused the companies to neglect. As Mr. Sugg 
a wisely remarked, the electric light can “ only succeed in re- 
placing other systems of lighting by being superior to them 


in regard to steadiness, constancy, readiness, and ease of 
application, softness and volume of light, ther with 
eueads.” But, even if gas were abandoned for illuminati 
urposes, there would still be a wide field open for its use, 
en electricity supersedes gas, gas will supersede coal for 
all domestic requirements. Already Professor Siemens and 
other scientific men who believe in the electric light are 
urging the gas companies to turn their attention to the utili. 
sation of gas for cooking and heating purposes. They recom- 
mend the companies to lease out to householders cooking and 
heating apparatuses in the same manner that they now let 
out their meters. These are valuable suggestions, which the 
companies would do well to study and act upon. The 
companies may in the future occupy a very different position 
from that they have occupied in the past; they may enjoy 
fewer statutory privileges, and yet be able to pay exceedingly 
handsome dividends. At all events, there is no valid reason 
why shareholders in gas companies should either be dis. 
heartened or give way to panic. In wilfully sacrificing their 
property, as they have done during the past few weeks, they 
have acted like a captain who beaches his ship because 
he fears she may not be able to survive the perils of a yet 
distant storm. ; 





PIOUS DIRECTORS. 


It was to be expected that the meeting of shareholders of 
the ill-fated City of Glasgow Bank would not end without 
giving expression to the popular indignation against the pious 
directors. The confiding shareholders felt they had been 
doubly wronged. It would have been bad enough to be de- 
civel, by men of high reputation in the commercial world ; 
but to be betrayed by men who had for years maintained 
eminent distinction in the religious world as well was a pecu- 
liarly cruel aggravation of the distress. One reverend speaker 
enlarged upon the guilt of those directors “who trod the 
streets of the city arrayed in garments of religiousness, 
making long prayers whilst they were desolating widows’ 
houses, and erecting churches whilst they were wrecking 
homes.” The directors added, in the estimation of the share- 
holders, religious hypocrisy to their other crimes. Such a 
view naturally commends itself to the ruined sufferers, but 
it may be doubted whether it is the correct one. There is, 
to say the least, an extreme improbability in imputing hypo- 
crisy to all the directors. One of them, Mr. Lewis Potter, 
carried his religious scruples so far that he would not read 
Sunday papers, because they were partly printed on Sunday. 
No hypocrite would have gone so far as that, because, even 
in the religious world in Scotland, such fastidious nicety 
would have procured him no additional consideration. The 
contrary hypothesis is, we think, nearer the truth. There 
is no reason to doubt that the pious directors were just as 
sincere as the generality of good church-goers, and there ig 
no excuse for imputing to them the assumption of religion as 
a cloak for deep designs. We must, in fact, remember that the 
directors are involved in the same ruin which has overtaken the 
shareholders, and that their object, however weak or cri- 
minal the means they were tempted to employ, was not to 
wreck the bank but to save it. ‘Their guilt is enormous, but 
we need not add to it by misapprehending the nature of their 
offence. They tampered with the books, concealed losses, and 
published false accounts, because they hoped the losses were 
not irretrievable, and because they risked the chance of ulti- 
mate disaster to the certainty of immediate and perhaps fatal 
injury to the prospects of the bank. Such conduct was 
criminal to a degree which only the magnitude of the disaster 
that has overtaken Scotland enables us to appreciate; but it 
does not imply that deliberate or conscious purpose which 
would exist in the mind of an arrant rogue and brazen hypo- 
crite. here is no reason to believe they were worse men 
than many hundreds of respectable, religious men, upon whom 
no tower of Siloam has fallen. 

The facile hypothesis of insincerity to which recourse is 
generally taken in cases like the present conceals the true 
nature of the moral problem involved. Religion, we are 
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assured, is the only guardian of morals; a godless education 
is the parent of every vice. In Scotland, Sabbath breaking 
is the béte noir of the clergy, and it is an accepted doctrine 
with many thousands of guileless souls that a man who dese- 
crates the Sabbath has taken the first and longest stride to- 
wards the ows. How comes it, then, that the pious 
directors of the Glasgow Bank should have been guilty of 
so glaring a defiance of the moral law? In their case, the 
ruin cannot be traced to godless education in a school board ; 
they had the full benefit of religious training and habitual 
ractice for more than half a century after reaching manhood. 
Seery circumstance concurred in giving effi to the re- 
straints of religion. The directors had arrived at an age 
when religion obtains its strongest hold on the mind, and its 
influence had operated on their characters without interrup- 
tion for many more years than measure the ordinary space of 
human existence. The startling character of the result ap- 
pears when we wonder what would have been said if the 
directors, instead of being orthodox Evangelists, had been 
latitudinarians or secularists. Every pulpit in the country 
would have rung with endless variations on this awful illus- 
tration of the dangers to society from a neglect of religious 
ordinances or indulgence in scepticism. Even the most 
hardened sceptic would have been abashed, and those who 
could not reconcile themselves to the miraculous pretensions 
of the Church would have bashfully admitted the necessity of 
the clergy as a moral police. This is, indeed, a favourite 
position to take up. It possesses for many an irresistible 
attraction in making the best of both worlds. It enables 
them to indulge in a convenient conformity with the powerful 


Churches, while yet they shine in their own eyes as centres of 


superior enlightenment. To all the class of persons who re- 
gard the payment of the clergy as a sort of premium of insur- 
ance for moral order the case of the pious directors must be a 
rude shock. It reveals the painful fact that even the most 
earnest and persistent cultivation of the religious feeling is 
no guarantee against the most astounding frauds and the 
grossest violation of the commonest rules of ordi honesty. 

It may, indeed, happen that the cultivation of superior 
sanctity may be a hindrance and a snare instead of a help to 
resist the subtle forms of temptation to commercial dishonesty. 
The orthodox preacher is compelled to exalt religion somewhat 
at the expense of morals; religious excellence is pushed into 
the front, and moral excellence, thrown somewhat into the 
background, is supposed to follow of its own accord. The 
“mere moral man” is held up as a very poor creature, and a 
fit object of pity to one who imagines himself endowed with 
a high measure of “ grace.” By an easy process, a person of 
recognised eminence in the religious world comes to look 
upon himself as one who can do no wrong; whatever he 
does is right. A saint will thus occasionally be induced to 
give himself a degree of indulgence that the mere man of the 
world, who has nothing but his character to boast of, would 
never tolerate. The evil is aggravated by the double standard 
of conduct—commercial and religious—by which a pious 
man must regulate his conscience. Every trade has its own 
tricks, which’ scarcely square with the abstract rules of 
morality. The choice is generally soon made. The com- 
mercial conscience and the religious conscience maintain, for 
atime a struggle, but in the end ensure peace by a division 
of the spoil; one obtains the mastery where money is to be 
made, the other is allowed sway where a good name and 
public honours are sought for. Peace is obtained at the cost 
of the moral character, for it is impossible that a man who 
in theory upholds certain rules, and even obeys them in 
practice occasionally when it does not conflict with his purse, 
should not be injured by a general and habitual neglect of them 
in practice. Indeed, the superior person is peculiarly open 
to the insidious sophistry by which the pious directors de- 
luded themselves and ruined the shareholders. It will 
doubtless be found, if they are sentenced to imprisonment, 
that their cells are paved with the proverbial good intentions. 
We do not pretend to anticipate the extent of their legal 
responsibility. Some of the directors, at least, will probably 
plead ignorance. Whatever value the criminal law may put 
upon such a plea, the moral nature of their offence is scarcely 
appreciably affected. A commissioner put in charge of a 


ship to prevent its being scuttled is not excused by pleading 
that he vid not do it himself. Meanwhile, it is but fair to 
remember that, if some of the directors have not properly 
overlooked the others, the shareholders were not very active 
in looking after the directors. The conduct of the share- 
holders is truly marvellous. Many of them bought shares at 
a premium so great that the return on their capital did not 
exceed five per cent. For that small sum they incurred un- 
limited liability, and risked their whole fortune on the con- 
duct of a septuagenarian board of directors. The four, 
Glasgow directors together number 280 years. How could 
the shareholders reasonably expect active and real super- 
vision of their affairs by men who had so far passed th 
autumn of their lives? They are now paying the penalty of 
their rashness, and the lesson will not soon be forgotten. It 
may be expected, also, that Sabbatarian directors will not 
henceforth be at a premium in the market. 


SUNDAY AT BRIGHTON. 


Brighton has been honourably distinguished amongst sea- 
side resorts in having been called upon to bear a prominent 
part in the effort to open places of amusement on Sunday. 
The opposition and obstruction to the opening of the Aqua- 
rium were vindictive and venomous. A rusty weapon, in the 
shape of a forgotten Act, was found ready at hand to hurl at 
the proprietors of this establishment. These gentlemen, 
however, were difficult to crush, and, malignant as were the 
attempts to vilify and misrepresent them, they were not 
turned from their purpose. Conscious of the disgraceful 
nature of the hostility directed against them and of m4 
justice of their own cause, they determined to keep th 
Aquarium open on Sunday and to risk any consequences 
which might ensue. The consequence of this is that one can, 
now on a Sunday afternoon pay a shilling at the entrance asi 
on any other day and obtain the right of admission without 
being obliged to seek the favour of some shareholder, fellow,, 
or official, and be smuggled in in a surreptitious sort of way 
by means of a pass. It must not be supposed that the Britis 
public reaps at present any conspicuous benefit from these 
efforts. The enjoyment is a little mild, the entertainment a 
little tame and the atmosphere generally rather funereal, 
compared with other days in the week. There is no band, no 
‘little Louie,” and nothing to drink. Possibly, the absence 
of these attractions is, on the whole, an advantage; but, 
we think that, for Sunday, as for the class of people to whom 
such a place of amusement is most beneficial, the charge of a 
shilling is a trifle too high. However this may be, it is a 
distinct subject for gratitude that there is any place of 
amusement open on Sunday for which payment is exacted, 
The example is good if the entertainment is meagre. As to 
the entertainment, the superb collection of fish is quite suffi- 
cient of itself to occupy anyone for a whole afternoon. The 
Aquarium is not the only amusement open to the Brighton 
visitor, for there is the Pier, which must also be paid for. 
The mode of providing a little amusement here is delicate 
in the extreme. There is a band, but it is only allowed 
to play in the dark. During the morning and after- 
noon of Sunday it is, as it is not on other days, silent; but 
in the evening it musters in force and plays for an hour or 
two. Another subtle effort is made to show how a band may 
be discreet in its efforts to select appropriate music for 
Sunday. On Sunday evening, sacred music—whatever 
that may mean—is alone permitted. We say, whatever that 
may mean, for it is noticeable that, while the selection is 
ostensibly sacred, this is taken to include such songs as those 
by Arthur Sullivan, in which the minor predominates— 
“Sweethearts,” and “’Tis but a dream ;” or four-part songs, 
such as “ Good-night, beloved,” and “ When evening’s twi- 
light,” by Hatton. Sacred music, in fact, from the Brighton 
Pier band point of view, would seem to mean a selection which 
excludes Offenbach, Lecocq, or Hervé, but may include 
anything else from a “ Sanctus” of Beethoven to a Christy 
Minstrel melody. | 

When, however, we have named the Pier and the Aqua. 
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rium, we have exhausted the public opportunities for amuse- 
ment at Brighton on Sunday. There is little doubt, if you 
want to pass a Sunday there congenially and as much as pos- 
sible in accordance with the humour of the place, you must go 
to church. It is really a most marvellous place for churches. 
You cannot go up a street or downa street, or turn round 
the corner, without coming upon a church of some sort or 
other. Nor is it only a place for churches; itis a place for 
church goers. See the people in the King’s Road on 
Sunday between ten and and eleven in the morning, or one 
and twoin the afternoon. Such a display of miserable sin- 
ners, cither going to church or coming from it, as is to be seen 
in the season, if the weather is fine, will hardly be surpassed 
anywhere. With becoming modesty, we may observe that, 
as well as may be, their misery is concealed by a brave out- 
ward show of silk and satin, of cunningly contrived 
bonnets, and more cunningly contrived costumes. It is 
understood, then, that at Brighton it is indispensable to 
go to church, and it is equally indispensable to go not only 
in decent attire, but, if a man, dressed as for a flower show, 
and, if a woman, dressed “up to the eyes.” Know that, 
if you object to such a proceeding, you are simply nowhere. 
It is, perhaps, more de rigueur to go to church at Brighton 
than to do so anywhere else in the United Kingdom. Ad- 
mnitting this mild social compulsion in the direction of re- 
ligious observance, it must also be admitted that everything 
is done to make the exercise attractive. Not only is every 
popular sect fairly represented, but, as regards the Church 
of England, each phase of each section has its temple, with 
an ample supply of ecclesiastical machinery. The church at 
Brighton following, as is its wont, the proclivities of fashion, 
runs high; and, although the energies of Mr. Wagner in this 
direction have been successful in studding Brighton with a 
number of churches, devoted to his interests and represent- 
ing his peculiar views, it must not be supposed that there 
is any sameness about them. JAustheticism, ancient and 
modern, is consulted. At St. Paul’s you have the modern 
style, where stained glass is plentifully used and the 
dim relegious light is so very dim that, on the brightest 
morning in the year, a large consumption of gas is 
requisite. At St. Bartholomew’s, on the _ contrary, 
severity and size are the prominent features. A plain, 
oblong building, not unlike Cannon-street Station on a 
small scale, but hardly less lofty, with a few plain windows, 
high up out of sight, yet sufficient to give ample light, is 
made to contain an enormous altar under an enormous balda- 
quin, an enormous pulpit, and an enormous organ. Every- 
thing, in fact, ison an enormous scale, except the clergy, who 
can hardly be said to come up to regulation standard. Even 
conversions here have taken place on a large scale; for, 
recently, three or four of the clergy betook themselves, with 
about half their congregation, to the Church of Rome. Again, 
there is St. Martin’s, which cultivates a sort of barbaric 
i the plain brick walls of the chancel being relieved by 
p e upon pile of gilded canopies over the altar. Every effort 
as been made to secure variety and novelty ; for fashion, 
religious as are its instincts, has as holy a horror of sameness 
in its services and its churches as in its bonnets and costumes. 
Mr. Wagner and his friends have evidently been at their 
wits’ end to relieve the monotony of their last efforts. But 
some gentleman, who evidently possesses a fertile brain, and 
whose resources go a step beyond the restricted ideas of 
London ecclesiastical architects, conceived the happy thought 
of building churches downwards instead of upwards. So, 
in Russell-street, may be noticed a modest brick build- 
ing, with all the appearance of an ordinary sized 
church, the windows, roof, and general structure, being of 
ordinary height and character. The visitor will be surprised, 
however, on entering the building, to find that he has entered 
by the roof into a lofty gallery, from which he looks down 
into a deep well, where the customary services are per- 
formed. The Opera Comique Theatre was surprising enough 
when it was first opened, but it has been beaten by this last 
ecclesiastical effort at Brighton. 
These churches are, however, all very well in their way, 
but they have not robbed St. Paul’s of its prestige as the 
fashionable church of Brighton. If you want to be in the 


fashion, to St. Paul’s you are bound to go or to find yourself 
taken; and, if a fine service has any charm, there you 
undoubtedly have it. 

For the rest, Sunday is, at the best, a listless day. Having 
been to church nobody does anything in particular, for the 
simple reason that there is nothing particular to do. Riding, 
driving, lawn tennis, or even bathing, are all evident y 
regarded with a certain amount of suspicion. To be sure, 
early in the morning Brill’s baths are open, but that does 
not last long, pleasant though it is as long as it lasts. A 
good walk across the downs remains, and that, after all, is 
worth something if it helps to give one an appetite, and dis. 
sipate in some measure the dignified monotony of a Brighton 
Sunday. 


A SUNDAY IN SURREY. — 


When “ pensive St. John sat and thought,” and when little 
Mr. Pope had had enough of hot coffee and hotter argument, 
and when, no doubt, as it frequently happens to the wisest of 
men and wittiest of poets, the two companions began to be 
rather bored with one another’s company, how often they 
must have turned to look across the Thames at the soft land- 
scape of Surrey meadows ; how often they must have watched 
the black rooks rise and fly away to the wooded hill at Rich- 
mond; and they may even have listened to the tinkling of 
the sheep bells, and the farmer’s gun as he brought down the 
snipe, which are now along the river a great deal too much 
like angels’ visits, “few and far between.” But yet this one 
stretch of greensward, which Mr. Horace Walpole likewise 
contemplated from his Gothic windows—those fields which, 
later on in the days of his most Christian Majesty George 
the Fourth, often echoed with the pistol shots of the gallant 
gentlemen who went out to settle their larger or small stock 
of honour by means of leaden perforation ; those once quiet 
haunts, which are undisturbed by the shriek of the passing 
steam-launch, or the voice of the trainer as he coaches the 
boat’s crew from the river bank ;—passing pleasant, and 
pretty, as they still are, the scene which they help to 
make up does not by any means arouse those more 
sentimental ecstacies of exclamation which are to be heard 
as some river picnic party passes, further on, one of the 
quiet waterside works, where cottages half hidden by the 
trees seem to suggest all the poetry of village happiness and 
rural content, and when the Jouvin-gloved and Elised 
beauty, standing on the deck of the steam launch, gushingly 
remarks, in the vernacular of fashion, “Oh, ain’t it really 
awfully the thing; so villagey and all that kind of thing, 
you know!” But the calm, everyday philosopher, taking his 
cigarette from between his teeth, replies, “ Humph ! ”—that 
only English version of the all-expressive Comme ca! A 
Surrey riverside village, then, is not, perhaps, after all, the 
abode of so much picturesque simplicity as to invest it with 
all the charms of the “ Deserted Village.” And, strange to 
say, if you wish to be perfectly convinced of this unromantic 
as the best way to set about it is to spend a quiet Sunday 
there. 

You rise betimes in the bed room at the “ White Posts,” 
which conveniently overlooks the stables of that good, old- 
fashioned hostelry. You look out of the window and see the chill 
October mist clinging round the place; aterrible omen of shivers. 
Then, sharply pulling down the blind to shut out the dismal 
sight, and hurrying through your tub and dressing, you turn 
out into the long, straggling street. It is only talf-past 
seven o'clock; but the energetic High-church vicar has had 
the church bell ringing for some time for early matins. Still, 
the reverend gentleman’s rewards are certainly not equal to 
his deserts, for the attendance is not likely to overcrowd the 
pews, and ill natured folk might even be inclined to 
say that the free-born peasantry which ‘come are not 
wholly uninfluenced by wicked, time-serving motives. The 
stout old lady in funereal black, who comes puffing 
up, so short of breath and temper, is a worthy creature 
who, having, hitherto devoted her life to attending at the 
entry into this unhappy world of many additions to the 
surplus population, is now thinking of going into the ch\n- 
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dlery line, and wishes to augment her income as assistant 
w-opener. The red-faced carpenter, in square cut coat and 
lack trousers so stiff that they could stand up of their own 
accord without any legs in them to help them, does a thriving 
trade in making prayer-book boxes and red-covered hassocks. 
The women from the almshouse who come straggling up the 
road are all fully aware of the advantage of attending 
early matins; if they attend, they have so much snuff and 
tea ; but no matins, no snuff and tea. So that, although there 
may be a certain amount of religious light among the good 
folk, there is also a certain amount of that light which comes 
from holding the candle to a potentate in whose dominions 
evil alone can reign. But yet a group of bright-faced, bright- 
eyed young damsels make their appearance, and suppress all 
smiles as they approach the porch. Andas to them ? Well! 
well, they are good, honest girls, and the new curate stands 
five feet eleven and has such lovely, searching eyes. 

Still, to turn to the eaoaked built little cottages in the 
main street. The hospitable doors stand widely open, and, 
provided you are not a district visitor, you will be welcome 
to chat with the frugal housewife. With the master of the 
house the case is somewhat different. Asa rule, the English 
labourer or mechanic does not show up quite so well on 
Sunday mornings as he might do. He wants a few 
half pints of tea to get rid of the effects of last night’s 
quarts of fourpenny and sixpenny ale. He wants a wash 
and a clean shave before he is equal to any of the 
charms of friendly conversation and general sociability. 
But, all these proceedings finished, the honest villager, 
clad in his best Sunday clothes, adjourns with his mates to 
the long, dead wall, near the Blue Pig tap, where, gracefully 
leaning with his back against the bricks, he waits patiently 
until the hostelry opens, and he is able to procure liquor 
sufficient to give him the proper spirit to return home and 
swear at his faithful spouse over the baked neck of mutton 
and potatoes. However, down by the river is the best Sun- 
day amusement to be had. Sunday morning ferreting is the 
choicest pastime of the village youth. The boys bring the 
white, pink-eyed things in their coat pockets, and, with a 
brace of mongrel little curs, go hunting the rat in his native 
lair in the ditch beyond the barge path. And, horrible to re- 
late, even young gentlemen who ought to know much better, 
young Mr. Squills, the doctor’s son, and young Mr. Jones, 
the offspring of the wealthy maltster, will sometimes affect 
to be seized with sudden indisposition during Church service, 
and, hurrying from the sacred edifice, they will get ferried 
over the river just in nick of time to see a fat, squeaking rat, 
ec bleeding out of his hole by the “ warmint” ferret. 

erhaps, too, when the ratting proves somewhat monotonous, 
the sport will be exchanged for a little quiet dog fighting in the 
fast seclusion of one of the river islands. Still, the Sunday 
in the village has some redeeming charms! The daughters 
of the small tradesmen and mechanics, who are getting their 
living in London as hardworkiug milliners or bootclosers, 
come down on Sunday to see their parents. It is satisfactory 
to know, too, that some of the young ladies must find their 
London sewing and binding very profitable, for a select. two 
or three actually make their appearance in sealskin jackets 
and gold lockets and earrings—most evident proof of both 
their industry and economy, or how otherwise could they 
obtain the funds to procure these expensive luxuries ? | 

However, the great business of the day is the Sunday dinner, 
that truly national institution among the English lower 
orders. But, after that is over, and all those who can afford 
them have eaten as many nuts, periwinkles, shrimps, and 
apples as they possibly can, how do the good people manage 
to pass the rest of their time? Fathers of: families can, of 
course, fall asleep over the fire and thoroughly rest them- 
selves until it is time to turn out for the evening’s drinking 
at the “ Blue Pig.” Worthy mothers have, of course, enough 
to do in gossiping with their neighbours and smacking. their 
youngest offspring into proper order. *The~ sons -betake 
themselves to a quiet spot on the river bank; and wile away 
the tedious hours with pitch and toss, which. is always 
attended with a happy amount of foul swearing and an occa- 
sional quarrel, terminating sometimes in a stand-up fight. 
As to the daughters, they like to hie to the town railway 


station, two miles off, of which the platform on Sundays is 
invariably used as a promenade, wars they can meet their 
female friends, and have some pleasing chaff with the sons 
of the gentry in the neighbourhood, who always turn up there 
for fun and bitter beer. And pleasing it is to see that these 
excellent young fellows are not too proud to associate with 
the children of their social inferiors. Yet it is not always 
that this charming sociability is productive of satisfactory 
results. The youths of the glorious middle class, the doctor’s 
son, the parson’s son, the stockbroker’s son, splendidly 
arrayed in their tourist’s suits, and with short cropped hair 
and eyeglass, in laudable imitation of the cavalrymen 
stationed near by—these manly, chivalrous, gentlemanly 
young fellows are vastly proud of their powers of fascination, 
and occasionally a village girl finds she prefers living in 
London altogether, and, disappearing rather suddenly, is some 
time after seen in the neighbourhood of the West End, 
adorned by a fine show of millinery, and an agreeable blend- 
ing of frankness and effrontery. 

And some patriotic admirers of English manners and 
morals may angrily declare that this picture of a Sunday in 
a Surrey village is a gross exaggeration, and a gross libel on 
poor but honest folks. But, alas! facts are even sadder than 
fiction. The fathers do nothing but eat, sleep, and drink; 
the mothers gossip and scold; their sons pass the day in 
miscalled sport and swearing and gambling; and the 
daughters are far from being always the modest, honest girls 
that they might be. And the sons of the local gentry, how 
often they spend the best part of their Sunday in \ ae vafing 
and cowardly viciousness! And what is the explanation of 
all this? Nothing but the old, old proverb, “ The devil 
finds mischief for idle hands to do.” Rational amusement 
is in itself an occupation. We have tried to make our Sun- 
day a sort of vacuum from amusement and occupation, and 
human nature, like all nature, abhors a vacuum. A vacuum 
must be filled up somehow or other—if not by things rational, 
then by things evil. No sensible person can suppose for a 
moment that the whole Sunday can be spent in Church 
service ; and what about the hours of afternoon and evening, 
which must be got through in some sort of fashion ? e 
shudder at the idea of a concert, a lecture, or an entertain- 
ment of any sort; yet we raise but little outcry against the 
better part of a day being wasted in animal indulgence and 
vicious idling. And the Sunday in Surrey not only ‘Tepes 
for itself, but only too truly for thousands of other vi 8 
throughout the country. 





THE LONDON LION. 


The London Lion must not for one moment be confounded 
with the British Lion. The British Lion is, of course, an 


ideal creature, whose resting place is the heart of the British | 


nation. Here he slumbers, lion-fashion, with open eyes. 
Let but the shadow of an affront be given, and forth he stalks 
—into-the cartoons of Punch and elsewhere. The British 
Lion, then, is indestructible. But the London Lion is, we 
must admit, an anachronism. He has not, we believe, 
anything to do with patriotic sentiment ; nor does he recog- 
nise the hereditary feud with the Unicorn. He is simply a 
relic of barbarism, or, let us say, of barbaric poetry. e is 
the London Totem, if Professor Goldstiicker will allow us the 
expression; the chosen mythical animal, a type of excellence, 
an emblem of good augury. A very little reflection will show 
that the position of the London Lion is unique. Other cities 


use zoological symbols with due regard to appropriateness. . 


‘They have their swans, bears, stags, pigs, &c.; but London, 
as a rule, is constant, and in season and out of season, prefers 
her Lion. She may, indeed, stoop to meaner symbols, but she 
uses them as mere signs, and puts them up modestly; but, 
when the question regards a Lion, she does not apologise, but . 
sets him forth rampant upon the roof. She recognises no 
possible incongruity in a Lion. To celebrate a famous pillmaker, 
to crown a public house, to signalise a wholesale tailor’s, a 
sculptor of funereal monuments, an excellent builder of 
chimneys, &c., there is always safety and appropriateness 
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in a Lion. We have in our mind a gigantic Lion, flaming red 
as to colour, who, from the roof of a public house in Bays- 
water, may be said to command the entire neighbourhood. 
It will not be suggested that, let us nny? a scarlet sheep of 
these proportions, or a cat, or even a Polar bear, woul be 
tolerated. There would be an indignant outcry forthwith 
against private bad taste being allowed to disfigure the 
public streets ; but even The Times, or Mr. Ruskin himself, 
would scarcely venture to quarrel with a Lion—in the streets 
of London. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, the London Lion is an 
anachronism. The spirit of progress is abroad even in 
our very streets; and the brand new esthetic spirit also 
wanders to and fro, seeking where to erect Queen Anne’s 
mansions, and to adorn with frescos the porticos of restau- 
rants and churches. Old London, if we read her mind aright, 
does not take kindly to these new spirits, who are so eager 
to educate,and cleanse, and beautify her; she looks on coldly, 
if not angrily, at this trifling with trees and flower gardens 
upon the banks of her dark grand river ; at this removal of 
her old landmarks ; at this tearing up of stones, and laying 
down of wooden pavements, to put her to silence in her own 
streets. Old London is ungrateful. We do not believe she 
loves Mr. Albert Grant one bit for the trim garden and the 
pretty statue of Shakespeare he has given her. She preferred 
old Leicester-square for her part: and considered the dirty 
ruined wharves that once lined the Thames far more pic- 
turesque than the Embankment. She resents the attempt to 
muffle her mighty voice; and looks on with a grim smile at 
the horses slipping and sliding upon the muddy wooden pave- 
ments. She sweeps her sooty hand across the new frescos 
and gildings, and tones them down to harmonies in brown 
and yellow. She does not choose to go delicately in white 
and golden raiment, like her sister Paris, “ wearing trees like 
plumes.” She prefers her own fog mantle, and as for trees, 
she has her own trees clothed in the sable livery of good 
citizens—the old elms of Hyde Park, and the sycamores of 
the City churchyards. But old London may wrap her head 
in her fog mantle, and refuse to be comforted for her children; 
her grief will not avail her. She has seen Northumberland 
House go down, and Temple Bar; Queen Anne, with her 
chipped savages, is in imminent danger, and we will not say 
that the Duke of Wellington above Apsley Gate is safe; and 
the day cannot be distant when it will dawn upon the public 
consciousness that it is unworthy of a highly civilised and 
artistic people to have so many lions rampant on their roofs. 

And, perhaps, the day of doom has already dawned. At 
any rate, we miss here and there a good many familiar lions. 
There was one in the Euston-road, playfully kicking the 
earthly ball with his hind paws: but we think it probable he 
may have died a natural death, as already age had trifled 
with his tail, disclosing an invertebrate iron rod to the eye 
of the scoffer. And there are still a great many lions left in 
the Euston-road. But the lion above Northumberland House 
is a graver loss. Graver still to us personally is the loss of 
a noble Lion, who, from the back of a certain old ducal palace 
in the Strand, once looked across the river at another Lion 
upon the Lambeth side, and apparently compared tails with 
him. The Lambeth lion is still in existence, and may be 
seen from the Thames Embankment to great advantage ; but, 
alas! he has no longer aay rival against whom to measure 
his tail. The old ducal palace which was afterwards 
a printing establishment known to fame has disappeared. 
In its place stands a modern structure devoted to soap- 
boiling. What has become of the old lion, we wonder ? 
Has it been laid at the foundations of the new building, in 
the same way as some savages erect a new wigwam upon the 
scalp of an outgoing tenant? Or have the ghosts who used 
to wander about the old printing house at night, and play 
tricks with the type, carried it away with them? Of course, 
the printing house was haunted. What more natural than 
that the inhabitants of the old palace in its days of splendour 
should feel some curiosity about its new inmates, and, above 
all, about the machines groaning in the old cellars and 
dungeons? But there was nothing in the least melancholy 
or alarming about these ghosts; in fact, every one must feel 
that it is an open question whether even a ghost, from the 


time of Charles the Second, would not be a more lively per- 
sonage than a hale and hearty man in this age of 
earnestness. At any rate, the ghosts who tormented by 
their practical jokes the oldest Reader in the place, a 
pale, thin old man, who lived upon the premises, and 
always appeared in a tail coat and carpet slippers, must have 
been of a decidedly frivolous disposition. When he was 
reading proofs, they would look over his shoulder, and ind 
in loud chuckles at any pleasant passages; and often, also, 
they would swear roundly at an author who indulged in 
Latin quotations. This was very distressing to the Reader’s 
mind, for he was himself a strict Methodist. He was also a 
teetotaller, so that there is no possible room for any un- 
worthy suspicions. But, from personal experience, we can at 
any rate assert with certainty that the great drawing-room 
looking upon the river was haunted. When we knew it, it 
was a dusty, dark chamber crowded with books and papers, in 
the centre of which stood a table, at which it was not deemed 
irreverent to take tea. But, once upon a time, from the window 
of this very room a young and gay cavalier looked forth and 
saw, looking down from another window in a side wing 
of the palace, a young and lovely lady. Of course, the 
young and gay cavalier fell instantly deeply in love 
with the fair lady, who unluckily happened to be the 
bride of a jealous and wicked old nobleman who kept 
her imprisoned in this wing of the palace. Well, of course, 
too, the gay cavalier and the fair lady fell to waving handker- 
chiefs and to kissing hands to each other, and the end was 
tragical, for the story says that the unreasonable and unin. 
teresting old nobleman, who happened to be the lady’s hus- 
band, murdered them both! In any case, we never looked 
forth for any length of time from the great dim window but 
we were sure soon to see looking down upon us from the 
other dim, fog-stained window a sweet smiling face, with 
curls clustering round it, and on the round chin a tiny beauty 
spot, such as the chins of arch and beautiful ladies of fashion 
were wont to show in the merry period of the Restoration. 
Now, the ghosts, of course, have all departed: for who ever 
heard of ghosts affecting an atmosphere permeated with 
scented soap? No doubt, the old Reader is himself a ghost, 
and can, in propria persona, point out to his old friends the 
immorality of hard swearing. At any rate, the old palace, 
with its lion, has vanished. For its sake alone, we would 
recommend the London lion to the kindly consideration of 
Sir John Lubbock and the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Monuments. 


MARTYRS TO THE SEASONS. 


If conscience makes cowards of us all, fashion makes fools 
of many, and more than ever so when that fashion is not 
evolved from their own idiosyncracies. We have realised 
this most bitterly when paying, for our sins, autumnal visits 
at certain country houses, or sojourning at this time of 
year at certain hotels where red tape fetters the use of fuel. 
The wind may be in the east, and the rain pelting piti- 
lessly; gladly would we sit round a fire, but the Ist of 
October has not come, and it is against the local code to 
strike a match at the grate before that day. It is useless to 
point to the thermometer; still less does the sight of the 
young ladies of the family, shivering in their evening muslin, 
move the inexorable mistress of the house. She sits out the 
cold with Spartan-like stolidity, and expects every one else 
to do the same. She even seems to enjoy her own 
martyrdom to principle. When the Ist of October at 
last arrives, no one welcomes the first fire more joy- 
fully than herself. She exclaims, “ How delightful it 
is to have a fire once more,” as she spreads her fingers 
to the blaze, and on this self-same day extra blankets are 
sent round to all the beds, though the thermometer shows 
no change of temperature. During the previous week she 
has gladly found excuse to dawdle in the kitchen while dis- 
cussing culinary arrangements with cook, and has tried the 
temper of the latter by her prolonged invasion of the 
domain; but she has never reflected that for a few pence she 
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might enjoy and confer upon her guests the same luxury 
which she = much aoetaee for the few moments when she 
can find excuse to enter the kitchen. She is no niggard in 
other respects ; her table is well provided, and her husband’s 
cellar is sound. The latter has no voice in the matter of 
fires, and shudders in silence as much as his daughters and 
his guests. Only in his own study does he dare do as he 

leases, and there he has had a fire for weeks past; his 
Sounkioes have made excuse to keep him company in his 
sanctum for some few moments whenever they could find time 
to leave their guests, and, if cross-examined, would admit that 
it was the warmth of the grate, even more than of filial 
affection, which made them endure the smell of papa’s cigar. 
The dinners, well. served though they have been, have been 
less enjoyed than mutton chops would have been relished by 
a cozy fireside ; the claret has lost much of its flavour from 
its evident chill, and the master has encased his after-dinner 
glass in his folded hands, in the fond hope of imparting 


bouquet with warmth to his wine. At breakfast the scene has: 


been equally cheerless, and in the billiard room the cues have 
been too cold to the grasp to admit of good play. Most 
players like the excuse to play with their coats off, for the sake 
of extra freedom of the shoulders: but the chill has been 
such that the inclination has rather been to play in Ulsters. 
Last year Captain Curry, while playing a game téte-d- 
téte with Miss Blanche on Michaelmas day, was daring 
enough to extract a vesta from his pocket and to light 
the billiard-room fire. The memory of that day’s play has 
not yet faded from the young lady’s recollection ; but mamma, 
when she heard of the extravagance, made such unpleasant 
remarks to the Captain that the latter found an excuse to 
take his leave the next day. It is said that Miss Blanche has 
never been quite the same since his departure, and even 
mamma was not indisposed to tolerate his attentions to 
the daughter; but,when he was gone, she consoled the latter 
by saying that so extravagant and sybaritish a man must 
have made a bad husband to any girl, and that it was as well 
that he did not come to the ee 

In an old maid’s household red tape in the matter of fires 
is more frequent than elsewhere, but too many a married 
woman is bitten with the same crotchet. In 1871,'the ladies 
all wore sealskins at Ascot, and the east wind made the early 
days of that June more bitter than many a February or 
October day with sunshine and wind S.W. Yet we paid two 
calls on one day at houses in which not an ember glowed on 
the drawing-room hearth. In one of them a young lady, 
attired in the latest summer fashion, sat with a thick shawl 
over her shoulders and feet on the rug—the latter from force 
of association, though the grate was cheerless. 

There are many who stint firing, not only from red-tape 
principles of duty to times and seasons of the year, but also 
from a theory of general economy. Curiously, these same 

rsons are not necessarily niggardly in every other branch of 

ousekeeping. Their objection to a fire on certain occasions 
seems to be that, unless it can be thoroughly used up and 
enjoyed, or unless it is absolutely necessary to have it, the 
money’s worth is not regained in personal comfort. They 
will not have the fire in the dining room lighted for the dinner 
hour, except in the bitterest weather, because it would be 
wasting its sweetness an hour before and an hour after the 
meal, and this would be reckless waste. If the fire 
in the drawing room burns low half an hour be- 
fore bed time, they will not have it made up, because 
it will not burn out before the time when it will be 
no longer required. If the shoe really pinches, and 
every penny saved is a matter of moment, no one can censure 
caution in expenditure ; but, where similar cheeseparing does 
not exist in other departments, economy in fires is no less 
than monomania. A fire is the cheapest luxury that can 
be obtained at the price. Sixpence freely spent on fuel in 
warming a room will have more effect on the comfort and 


spirits of its inhabitants than twenty times the outlay in 
eatable or drinkable luxuries. The host who will not grudge 
a glass of sherry to the most casual visitor, or the hostess who 
would be ashamed to spoil her menw for the lack of a required 
side dish, will make themselves and all round them uncom- 
fortable for a whole evening for the sake of five to six 


penny worse of fuel. The glass of sherry is swallowed, “no 
-taps,” and the side dish is consumed sooner or later ; 
and in each of these there is, therefore, ne waste, if 
they are enjoyed. But if, of four pennyworth of fire, 
only two pennyworth is burnt while the room is tenanted, 
a feeling of not having one’s money’s worth for the out- 
lay grates upon the entertainer. otel keepers are little 
aware how many guests they lose by such practices. An 
autumnal day; and a new comer shivers in ‘the coffee room, 
and finds no fire in the smoking room. He asks for one, and 
is told that they “ have not begun fires.” He makes a memo- 
randum to that effect, to warn himself for the future, even if 
he does not then and there depart in search of warmer 
quarters. We have for years past carefully avoided a certain 
hotel near Euston-square, at which we begged in vain for a 
fire at Michaelmas 1870, on arrival chilled and hungry from 
Holyhead. : 

Some persons have a theory that, when the weather grows 
colder, the first step to raise the temperature of a 
room should be to close the windows; when that no 
longer avails, then they may resort to fires. We confess a 
penchant for fresh air and warmth combined. When 
winter begins to depart, windows should be opened long before 
the fire is suffered to burn low; and, when cold returns, the 
grate should glow, while fresh air still can enter freely. In 
really cold weather, when the draught from the open windows 
becomes too much for the majority of constitutions, the 
amount of blaze then required will create the required venti- 
lation, even with closed windows. There is no greater fallacy 
than to suppose that it is your duty to stifle yourself, to 
avoid the risk of shivering. en windows are well opened, 
and ventilation free, there are many days in the early and late 
summer in which a fire is a grateful luxury, though it would 
become oppressive at once if they were closed. Yet the latter 
is the resource in nineteen cases out of twenty, if the room 
feels cold, though, as we said before, the cost of making the 
room comfortable will fall short of sixpence. 

The red-tape theory of a distinct thermometrical line exist- 
ing between one side of the equinox and the other exhibits 
itself in dress also. Mankind are less hampered by it. With 
the exception.of the lightest summer suits for dog days, and 
the use of a thick overcoat for inclement weather, male attire 
does not vary somuch. The same frock coat will often do 
duty in June and October. Out of doors, a light overcoat 
may come into play in damp and slightly chilly weather, but 
in other respects men do not greatly alter their outward 
garments except during a few weeks of extreme heat and 
cold. If they adapt themselves at all to the various changes 
of temperature, itis in the consistency of under jerseys and 
such-like raiment. But, with women, the case is different. 
They are slaves of their milliners, and the policy of trade 


teaches the latter to enforce spring and autumn as well as ~ 


winter and summer costumes. Practically, there is no such 
thing as a normal spring or autumn temperature. The weather 
at that period is simply “like a young maid who does 
not know her mind,” and alternates between a temperature 
similar to the cooler days of summer, or to the warmer days 
of midwinter when the wind is not in north or east. But it 
does not pay either fashion or Le Follet to confess this truth. 
A spring costume that is warm enough for one day is too hot 
or too cold for the next. The fair slave to fashion who has 
figured in it wonders whence comes her cold in the head, or 
touch of bronchitis. How often do we see ladies parading in 
sealskins under a warm March sun, with wind 8.W.? and 
in May, with the “blackthorn winter” in full vigour, the 

will be flaunting gaudy spring costumes. They will at suc 

seasons start for a journey. Common sense would dictate 
that they should take with them both cool and warm attire, 
not knowing what change the morrow’s barometer and ther- 
mometer may bring forth. Fashion bids them clothe them- 
selves uniformly. They either get too hot, and thus catch 
a chill, or they shiver all day at a winter temperature in a 
so-called spring attire. Many an early death may be 
traced to this slavery to fashion. Bad as is the folly of 
red tape in firesides, it is even more pernicious to 
extend the principle to the regulation of bodily clothing. 
Those who deny themselves a fire simply because it is out of 
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season, or who dress according to regulation rules by the 
Calendar, and not by the thermometer, can seldom boast of 
mens sana in corpore sano. It is not long odds against 
“injury to their own health, and, even if they escape this 
contingency, the existence of a monomania as to the proper 
season for a resort to fires, or for the adoption of certain 
apparel, disposes of all claims to the first desideratum of 
MENS BANG, - 





A PERVERTED PASTIME. 


The pleasure of dancing is an inexplicable one, not to be 
assigned to any reasonable causes. You slide, hop, shuffle, 
or waggle, your legs, timing their motion to a tune, and 
thereupon you feel a super-physical ecstasy which, having its 
source entirely in the limbs, yet ignores them and assumes 
an abstract bodilessness as though it were quite an affair of 
the mind. To the beholder who in a pondering moment asks 
himself what he thinks of you in your pastime you appear a 
creature without intelligence or purpose, a grown-up being 
going through a child’s antics without the child’s playful 
spirit to give them meaning and make them natural—your 
satisfaction seems to be that of a cockchafer, and your mode 
of attaining it much the same as his. And the pondering 
beholder perceives the absurdity of the business none the less 
that he may be only in an interval of reason, while taking 
breath, and may be about, himself, the next moment 
to relapse into being a human cockchafer steadily occu- 
pied with his enjoyment. For the diversion is 80 
obviously irrational that we are content to indulge in 
it irrationally ; and its folly is of a kind the perception of 
which does not hide from us the wisdom of being fools in 
season. A pleasure which is harmless is profitable because it 
isa pleasure, whether we can make logic of its hows and 
therefores or not, and even a philosopher does not object to 
becoming ridiculous if he is sure that he shail not incur ridi- 
cule by it. 

However unreasonable the pleasure may be, it is one of 
those which separate us from our graver brothers, the brutes. 
Their friskings and trippings have nothing in them at any 
time of rhythmic motion, which is the main and essential 
element of our dancing, and are left off as the animals grow 
out of babyhood. They correspond to the unpremeditating 
gambols of our children in their earliest years, but dancing 
belongs to the period of mental developement, to adolescence 
and to the prime of life. And if reverend seniors, men and 
women, arrived at the age for cultivating a circumspect and 
eut-like seriousness, account their dancing days as gone by 
with their good looks and younger litheness, and “ spend 
their shoe-soles” no longer, it remains a part of human nature 
that the great majority of them would enjoy the amusement 
as late and as “composedly”’ as Queen Elizabeth herself, if 
the public opinion of our times allowed it to be one befitting 
their discretion. 

Dancing, as an exercise, is a stimulant. Its excitement is 
much akin to that of rapid un-forceful movement in the open 
air—to that of riding, especially, or of skating. The rhythmic 
motion however is undoubtedly its chief fascination, and it is 
one which makes the gliding to slow measures—almost a lost 
art now—a sensation of content, not languor, like that one 
might imagine as felt in easy flying, or like that some people 
feel in swimming in the warm sea of a southern latitude ona 
windless day. Some effect of the music transforms the ground 
beneath the pulsing feet and makes them feel in some unknown 
element more like air or water than earth. Some effect, that is, 
of the time-cadence of dance music; for the dancer’s spell is in 
that and not in the influences that belong to music listened 
to for its own sake ; and tunes which are mere obtrusive dog- 
grel to the unassisted hearing are, for the dancer, exquisite 
inspirations of movement. This pleasure of moving to tune 
is one which can be felt, by those who have been accustomed 
to dance, at all events, in only walking with some marking of 
®& measure as it is plaved—nay those who have been accus- 
tomed to dance can feel it in merely imaginary movement to 
the measure ; they may be to no small extent enjoying it 
while sitting as suil as a post. It cannot be ieit by the 


strenuous dancers who, after a specially English fashion 
make rushes whenever they find floor enough, and seud at — 
their highest speed whatever that or the music’s maybe, The 
gratification of the rushers, however, is real, and is far from 
troublesome either morally or physically. If the music hag 
not given them the more esthetic eee of accurate rhy 

movement it has given them that of lively and balanced 
movement ; and lively and balanced movement with joyous. 
ness in it is good foryoung folk. The rushers are usually thie 
youngest dancers. ~ ; 

Virtuous people who have not been taught to dance and 
who are therefore naturally apt to persuade themselves that 
there is something unworthy about an exercise in which they 
are incapable of joining, are tempted by that unhappy ima. | 
ginativeness as to what may be impure to the impure which 
is a besetting snare of the self-approvingly pure, to represent 
to themselves a sort of suggestive sensuality, more or less 
intentional, as the cause or at least the concomitant of the 
pleasure of dancing. This is merely ignorance. The dancing 
may take place under such circumstances, with such adjuncts, 
as make it demoralising, nay in itself an immorality,—and, for 
the matter of that, so may church-going—but the pleasure in 
itself has so little affinity with personal and debased instincts 
that it is a condemnatory evidence against a public dancing 
place if dancing is not generalamong its frequenters. It is 
not the dissolute men and women who care for dancing. 

It would be a dreary thing for our daughters if dancing 
were abolished for them. Grown up to young ladyhood, they 
have almost no other active amusement allowed them by 
decorum, and certainly no other which can afford them so 
great enjoyment. Our sons are better off for sports; but 
most of us would be sorry indeed to have them lose this one, 
in which we see all the more advantage for them that it 
brings them into sociable yet duly regulated intercourse with 
women whose acquaintance is good for them and among 
whom they should some day finda wife. And if the young 
or look forward to the ball or the carpet-dance none the 
ess because of the congeniality in difference men and women, 
even the staid and the old, find in each other’s society, or 
even if sometimes there are anticipations of the special 
satisfaction to be had from the society of some pos- 
sible “Mr. Right’ or contingent “lady I am to love,” 
some of us may think the symptoms not such as to require 
other than the homeopathist’s like-to-like cures ; and we have, 
at all events, to remember that for their producing or non- 
producing it makes no earthly difference whether the young 
people go to dances or to serious tea parties or to no enter- 
tainments at all. On the whole, busy legs are, like busy 
hands, good for keeping Satan out of the way, and the 
healthful play of dancing is far more likely to promote the 
being able to give a good account of recreation hours than 
the instigating dullness of having nothing to do. And, 
guided by instinct, by custom, and, if we set ourselves to 
think over it, by the conclusions of our reasoning judgement, 
we not merely do not refuse our girls their favourite pastime 
of dancing but we encourage them in it and make it our 
duty to provide them with that natural outlet for their 
vivacity. 

But there are many thousands of girls in England with, we 
may be sure, as strong a zeal for dancing as their fortunate 
betters, to whom the pastime is made little short of a sin, 
and a most serious danger. Maidservants and other respect- 
able girls of the lower orders cannot get a dance under 
decent and safe conditions. The rule is so general that one 
need scarcely check the statement with an exception—and 
the exceptional instances, those chiefly, of course, in which 
employers give their dependents a ball at Christmas or on 
some special occasion, are so few that they may be almost 
looked upon as dangerous encouragements of a taste which, 
with such means of satisfaction as it is likely to have, is 
temptation. If casinos for the London girl, booths at fairs 
for the country girl, are to be the only resorts for dancing 
available to her, the more the girl’s human inclination to the 
pleasure could be ignored and crushed out, the better. But 
the inclination is a strong one—the stronger because it is in 
itself so innocent—and, deprived as it is of wholesome fulfil- 
ment, itis a fertile source of evil. The benevolence which 
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‘should have the courage to provide respectable dancing- 
places and opportunities for dancing for the respectable lower 
classes, places to which there should be no shadow of dis- 
credit attached and where, of course, there should be no traffic 
in strong drink and no toleration of suspected company, 
would be doing more for the prevention of vice than can be 
accomplished by any zeal in providing lectures and classes and 
coffee palaces, useful as those institutions are. That so 
attractive, one might almost say so necessary, an amusement 
as dancing should exist for the bulk of our population only 
as a lure to haunts of immorality is a mischief of incalculable 
extent. The devil, we know, was not allowed to go on keeping 
the most popular tunes; why should the most popular amuse- 
' ment be left to his management ? 


THE PETERBOROUGH ELECTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Sir: I am aware that, as a rule, you cannot allow the 
valuable space at your disposal to be curtailed by correspon- 
dence, and least of all by letters dealing with personal ques- 
tions, or with the acts of mere cliques or coteries, be they ever 
so influential. But, for once, I venture to crave your indul- 
gence, and ask you to give insertion to the following brief 
statement of facts in connection with the unfortunate 
squabble for the vacant seat at Peterborough. 

I should not have felt justified in asking this had it not 
been for your able leader in last week’s issue. That leader 
was conceived in a spirit of impartiality, and the views therein 
expressed had but one object, namely, the welfare of that 
political party whose principles and policy The Examiner 
has ever advocated in a broad and generous manner. Its tone, 
moreover, was judicial and kindly, in so far as the writer 
had a knowledge of the circumstances of the case, and of 
the peculiar elements which constitute the main body of the 
Liberal electors and exercise an influence on the several fac- 
tions into which the borough is divided. It is to be regretted, 


however, that he had an imperfect acquaintance with many 


local details all of which tend to complicate matters and 
render the solution of the difficulty well-nigh insuperable. 
These, when rightly known, will altogether alter the com- 
plexion of affairs, and present a new aspect to outsiders. It 
was not the fault of the writer that he had to depend on the 
meagre facts reported in the newspapers, many of which are 
very incomplete ; some of them may be said to be often grossly 
one-sided and incorrect. 

Iam in no way responsible for the candidature of Mr. 
George Potter, was not consulted in reference thereto, am 
not even a member of the Association which endorsed his 
candidature, but on Monday morning last I was induced to 
go to Peterborough by the Secretary of the Labour Represen- 
tation League, for the purpose of assisting in promoting the 
consolidation of the Liberal party in the borough, and of 
striving to heal the breach in its ranks; and I am bound to 
say that we found Mr. Potter to be sincerely desirous of 
accepting any reasonable proposals, or agreeing to any fair 
compromise which could be suggested with that view. Over- 
tures were at once made to the other parties, in addition to 
the offer of arbitration previously made, in order to see if 
some honourable arrangement could not be entered into 
between his committee and the committees of the other 
Liberal candidates, but all efforts were rudely repulsed by 
their friends. The expression is a strong one, but it is the 
only adequate one that can be used to convey an idea of what 
really took place. ~ 

The only feasible plan that was possible at this stage, 
namely, arbitration, was spurned. The test ballot was imprac- 
ticable, because, first, there was not sufficient time in which 
to organise it and carry it out; secondly, there could be no 
' proper guarantee as to the character of the voters who should 
take part in it, and vote under the auspices of the local body 
by whom it must have been conducted; and, thirdly, the 
cost of this preliminary ballot would have nearly equalled the 
legal ballot at the polling booth, and, therefore, to a poor 
man, would have been absolutely ruinous. Failing to secure 


the adoption of an equitable arrangement by mutual conces- 
sion—by means of an independent reference to arbitration 
—Mr. Potter’s confidential adviser and agent, Mr. Edward 
Dillon Lewis, the eminent London solicitor, was em 

to open up negotiations with the other candidates, but his 
reception was so rude that he had to abandon the attempt. A 
full statement of these offers of Mr. Potter’s friends, and of 
previous efforts, will be forthcoming at the proper time. 

The demand made by the representatives of two of the 
candidates was that Mr. Potter’s claims should be considered 
and decided by a so-called test ballot, conducted by the local 
Liberal club called the One Hundred, and by them alone. 
Now, it is well known that a large proportion of the Liberal 
electors deny the representative character of this body ; 
many denounce it as a clique, many others have broken away 
from it, and not a few repudiate its action altogether. On 
the night when the alleged test ballot took place, only sixty- 
five persons were present, and the way in which it was taken 
was so outrageous that Mr. Potter’s friends, rightly, in m 
opinion, protested against it, and for these reasons :—(1 
Mr. Potter was never consulted with regard to it, nor did he 
receive any intimation from the Association that it was to 
take place. He first knew of it by seeing a statement in the 
Daily News that such a ballot would be taken on a certain 
night. (2) The representatives of the other two advanced 
Liberal candidates were present at the meeting; one was 
represented by his legal agent, and the other by a brother of 
the candidate, whereas Mr. Potter’s agent was refused per- 
mission to represent his client at the balloting. After having 
protested against this exclusion, and against Mr. Potter's 
name being included in the vote, under such circumstances, 
he left the room. About an hour afterwards a note was 
delivered into his hands, as he sat on the platform of a very 
large and enthusiastic gathering of Mr. Potter’s supporters, 
one of the largest meetings yet held in the borough during 
the present contest, stating that he might attend the com. 
mittee meeting of the so-called “Hundred.” He immediately 
left the platform, and at once proceeded to the room where 
the sixty-five members were assembled. He was then told 
that the ballot had been taken, but that he might be present 
at the counting of the votes. He protested against such a 
proceeding as most unfair and unjust, and begged of them to 
postpone ~~ decision or action until the following day, so 
that some friendly suggestion might be discussed, and 
possibly some equitable arrangement arrived at, by which 
joint action could be secured. This reasonable request was 
refused, and the voting papers were counted, with what result 
is now only too well known. 

I will not insult your readers by discussing the pros and 
cons of the questions involved in a ae so utterly 
illiberal and unfair. Iwill merely say that, had that meeting 
been representative in the widest and best sense of the term, 
it would have been a gross violation of all principles of 
justice to exclude the friends of one candidate, and, at the 
same time, to admit the friends of the other two. It is impor- 
tant, also, to remember that one of the Liberal candidates is 
quite outside all these negotiations; the Liberal Hundred 
ignore him, and he and his friends keep aloof from all con- 
tact with them. Nevertheless his address embraces most of 
the points of the Liberal programme, in so far as they are 
usually included in election addresses; so that, in any case, 
only three out of the four Liberal candidates have been at all 
dealt with in any of the attempts to heal the breach in the 
Liberal party in the borough. 

It is no part of my duty to discuss the claims of any of 
those who are now before the constituency seeking the 
suffrages of the Liberal electors. Each in his own way ma 
have claims to their consideration ; but it is essential, in all 
cases, that the whole of the candidates should be treated with 
respect and with equal justice. : 

I can only say, in conclusion, that, if this is the way in 
which the Caucus deals with those who may seek a seat in 
Parliament, or represents its method of working, it will be a 
disgrace to Liberalism, disastrous to the Liberal party, and 
a violation of all constitutional rights and personal freedom 
in electoral matters.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

October 24th, 1878, George Howr1t. 
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ORATIONES CREWEIANZ. 


Orationes Creweiane. A Ricardo Michell, 8.T.P. Prostant apud 
Jacobum Parker et Soc. 


These speeches are further described on the title-page as 
“in memoriam publicorum benefactorum Academiz Oxonien- 
sis habite in Theatro Sheldoniano.” Few of those whom 
curiosity or compulsion has detained in the Sheldonian 
Theatre during the annual ceremonies of Commemoration can 
have been aware that the burly, good-humoured, red-faced 

ntleman who, alternately with the Professor of Poetry, ex- 

ibited himself for half an hour before a howling mob of 
undergraduates was delivering himself of articulate speech. 
Fewer still will have believed or imagined that, during the 
tumult of ironical applause which commenced as soon as he 
rose, continued while he spoke, and concluded only when he 
sat down, he was reading a Latin essay marked by much 
neatness of expression and some ingenuity of thought. It 
cannot, of course, be expected that young men on whose ex- 
clusively classical education several hundreds of pounds have 
been spent by confiding parents should be able to under- 
stand the Latin language, and it is obvious to the meanest 
capacity that an occasion which attracts to Oxford many dis- 
tinguished and some illustrious men is an admirable oppor- 
tunity for the lowest class of undergraduates to show the 
world how education may corrupt the simplicity of the morals 
without softening the barbarity of the manners. It is pleasant 
for an Oxford man proud of his connection with what even 
Macaulay admitted to be the more ancient and splendid 
University to read the following statement of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Proctors for the year 1867 :— 

“The conduct of Undergraduates in past years has left a 
very unfavourable impression of the character of the Uni- 
versity upon the minds of visitors; and men of the highest 
distinction, both at home and abroad, have declined the offer 
of honorary degrees, alleging as a reason their unwillingness 
to undergo the ordeal by which the feelings of their friends 
on previous occasions have been outraged.” 

It is also difficult to a too highly the courage and 
capacity of the academical officials who, year after year, and 
decade after decade, suffer their famous guests to be insulted 
by a knot of unruly boys. Nor should we pass without a 
meed of tribute the discrimination of an audience which 
reserves its loudest plaudits for those whom the University 
honours by conferring its degrees, and its noisiest expres- 
sions of disapprobation for those who honour the University 
by accepting the degrees which she confers. The first of the 
two classes+o which we have alluded contains some curious 
names. What has become of the fame and the labours of 
“Mr. J. H. Markland, F.S.A., author of ‘ Remarks on Eng- 
lish Churches,” who received an honorary degree in 1849 ? 
Why was the “Ven. William Williams, Archdeacon of 
Waiapu,” similarly decorated in 1851? The late Earl of 
Eglinton, the late Bishop Mountain, the late Bishop 
M‘llvaine, Sir Thomas Gladstone, and Mr. Newdegate, are 
some of the names which graced the list in 1858, and irresis- 
tibly suggest the couplet :— 


Not that the things were either rich or rare; 
One wonders how the devil they got there. 


“The late Sir J. B. Robinson, Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada” in 1855, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald in 1863, and other 
obscure persons, whosc names it would be tedious to enume- 
rate, may, perhaps, suggest a doubt whether the gentlemen 
who distribute the favours of what Junius called a “ place of 
learned dulness and thoughtless repose” do not habitually 
live in that elevated though confined situation assigned to the 
House of Lords in 1871. But, whatever may be thought of 
the utility and decency of rewarding men, distinguished or 
otherwise, by exposing them to the uproar of a turbulent 
rabble, or of requiring the authors of successful essays in 

rose and verse to recite them amid a running fire of silly 
interruptions, the volume before us forcibly suggests the 
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uestion, What is the use of a Public Orator? We invite the 

xford University Commission to consider whether, ata 
time when the conflicting interests of various branches of 
study are exhausting the scanty funds of the Universities, 
and encroaching upon the ample means of the colleges, it ig 
desirable to retain in what is now recognised as a national 
institution an office the ostensible duties of which consist in 
delivering in dumb show to an impatient—we had almost said 
a justly impatient audience—a Latin oration every other 
year. The piety of filial affection has rescued the speeches of 
the late orator from the oblivion into which they might well 
have been left to sink. But Mr. Michell him somewhere 
remarks that in only one instance — that of Bishop 
Lowth—have the orations of the Professor of Poetry, 
who officiates alternately with the Public Orator, been 
preserved. Why, in the name of economy and common 
sense, should not the Professor of Poetry, whose functions arg 
not at present believed to be either arduous or definite, read 
a page of Cicero, or, for that matter, the “ Propria que Mari- 
bus,” every year? An instructive and edifying essay might 
be written on “ Academical Ceremonies, why some be abo. 
lished and some retained.” : 

Meanwhile, it cannot be denied that the late Public Orator 
performed his duties with a rigorous conscientiousness worthy 
of a better cause. Every second year he wrote what he knew 
nobody would hear, and he sometimes wrote it remarkably 
well. The character of the late Lord Derby is drawn in lan-« 
guage of which Erasmus need not have been ashamed :— 
“ Enimvero si indolem Illius dotesque animi intuemur, quo- 
cunque nos convertamus, jure admirabimur magnitudinem 
animi universa fere, que ad hominum felicitatem spectant, 
cogitatione sua et benevolentia complectantis, omnique in re 
bono consulentis publico. Etenim huc studia sua contulit 
omnia; in hoc curriculo laudis usque versatus, Rempublicam 
tum (ut ita dicam) Politicam tum Literariam, in utraque 
princeps ipse, promovit, auxit, ornavit, consilio, patrocinio, 
exemplo; mente libris et negotiis excultissima, animo ita con- 
stanti et impavido, ut sibi suisque nunquam deesset, omnia 
circumspiciens precavensque, ne quid detrimenti caperet 
Respublica, vel aliqua ex parte infirmarentur stabilitatis ejus 
fundamenta.” 

We have praised the Latin, perhaps, more than it deserved, 
but it is amusing to reflect on the applicability of the con- 
cluding portion of this panegyric to the politician who began 
life as a fervid Whig and ended it as a shifty Conservative, 
who selected as the one object of his unfailing devotion the 
most absurd of all ecclesiastical establishments, who surren<« 
dered himself in his old age to the absolute control of the 
least scrupulous of modern English statesmen, and who will 
be best remembered by the two most unfortunate phrases in 
our political vocabulary as the man that “took a leap in the 
dark” to “dish the Whigs.” On a very different subject 
the orator expresses himself sensibly as well as neatly :— 

“ Infecit gregem Academicam furor quidam ignotus olim 
neque intellectu facilis, qui corpus menti anteponendum 
credit, povotxy yupvacrixyv. Ergo inter juniores nova ambitio, 
novee exercitationes ; quique huc ad discendas literas advene- 
runt, rude gladiatoria non scholastica donati abeunt. Interim 
athletas sese potius quam scholares preferunt; lanistam 
potius quam Professores, stadium quam cameram frequentare 
malunt. Quin etiam pro calamo et stylo remos et cestus 
agitare solent, gladiatorum verius quam discipulorum vitam 
degentes, et lauream illam Herculis coronam libentius quam 
doctarum premia frontium hederam ambientes. eque 
victus horum a moribus alienus, qui xpedrwv Boeav abundantia 
stolidum inducunt corporis habitum, obscurato sepius divino 
animi mentisque spiritu.” 

Of his father’s devotion to Oxford Mr. Michell has given 
a convincing proof. “ At the time of his matriculation Mr. 
Michell was about fifteen and a half years old, having been 
born at Bruton, Somerset, on the 10th of March, 1805. From 
this time to the day of his death in March, 1877, he never 
missed asingle term, and had thus kept inall no less than 225 
terms.” Those who know Oxford will appreciate the strength 
of constitution as well as the mental capacity which this record 
implies in its subject. The editor of this volume has appended 
to his father’s speeches copious notes, which do not leave 
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upon our minds very favourable notions of his taste or judg- 
ment. He thus writes on the subject of the Waynflete Pro- 
fessorships :—“ No founder, probably, was more pious and 
intelligent than William of Waynflete ; yet the Prelec- 
torship of Theology instituted by the old statutes of his 
college was suppressed at a blow by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, and its revenues made over to Professorships of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Physical Geography (or one or 
other of them), the holders of which are at any time almost 
as likely to be deists, atheists, or dissenters, as member of the 
Church.” It is somewhat amusing to find a gentleman writing 
as follows about the appointment by Lord Hatherley of Mr. 
Beales to a County Court Judgeship nearly ten years ago :— 
“T have altogether avoided, as far as possible, any allusion 
which might be regarded as personal ; but I must be allowed 
to remark that at about this time a virulent dema- 
gogue was taken actually out of the common mob of dis- 
affected agitators and put into a place of lucrative and 
honourable employment, in which he was entrusted . . 
with a right of jurisdiction over Her Majesty’s subjects.” 
Mr. Michell favours the public with remarks of equal wisdom 
and force on the Irish Church, which he appears to think was 
disestablished in 1870, and on the French Republic, of whose 
present existence he seems to be unaware. Few persons will 
read his father’s speeches or his own notes, but some may be 
awakened by the volume which he has published to the pro- 
priety of abolishing a glaring abuse. 


SIR GEORGE BIDDLECOMBE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The Autobiography of Sir George Biddlecombe,C.B. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 


The present volume illustrates the truth of the saying, that 
no really truthful autobiography need be wholly valueless. 
In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that nine-tenths of the 
incidents narrated in it derive whatever interest they possess 
from their autobiographical form. Apart from this, and the 
personality of the hero, there would have been no intelligible 
reason for recording them in print. Take, for instance, the 
brief notes of Sir George’s latter-day trips to the Continent 
and the Suez Cana]. One out of ten of Cook’s excursionists 
might have written them as well; and the scenes themselves 
lie in the beaten track of holiday tourists. To put it mildly, 
there is nothing new in the paragraph (page 301) in which 
he describes his visit to the Shakers, sometime in July, 1877. 
The passage is even less entertaining than it might have been, 
even upon so well worn a subject. Sir George was a bad 
interviewer. He could only learn that Mrs. Gurling (sic), 
and her friends “ lived for their own benefit,” and “ in astate 
of celibacy.” This state it was which aroused Sir George’s 
wonder, or pity, or resentment, or perhaps all three com- 
bined ; for he asked, “‘ Have you considered what would be the 
result in a certain time if the whole population adopted your 
views?” The query was, in a manner, a begging of the 
question. Mrs. Girling, perhaps, told him that the business 
of society was to give up marrying, and wait for the appear- 
ance in the clouds of the New Jerusalem. Probably, also, 
what the Phrygian town Pepuza was to one of the very earliest 
varieties of Latter Day Saints the New Forest was to Mrs. 
Girling. Tiior yap . . Iérovfay. . . nat paow éxeioe karcévar 
THV avw ‘IepovoaAnp, says Epiphanius. And, since the date 
of Sir George’s interview, the Welsh Harp has shared, with 
Pepuza and the New Forest, the possible distinction of being 
the scene of the millennial triumph. A like artlessness is 
apparent in the autobiographer’s account of the royal cere- 
monies, the hand shakings, and the congratulations of his own 
triumphal day at Windsor—the 24th May, 1873, the date 
of his investiture with the Order of Knighthood. Unsym- 
pathetic readers would be apt to consider the affair rather 
trivial for the honours of print. But, in the first place, even 
our greatest heroes have confessed a passion for medals and 
titles. Nelson himself transferred the contents of his jewel- 
box to the breast of his coat, when he led the way into action 
at Trafalgar, and he lost his life in consequence. In truth, 


the connection between the martial sentiments and the love 
for decoration is tolerably obvious. Moreover, soldiers and 
sailors are generally characterised by a certain juvenility of 
manner and idea; clasps and titles flatter their juveni ity, 
and do no harm to the majority who follow the more prosaic 
ae of life, so that only a morose critic would withhold his 
eartiest sympathy from a hero who, at the age of sixty-six, 
should manifest in a modest title the pride and delight of the 
youth of twenty. But, secondly, and as regards the i 
case under discussion, the title and other distinctions will 
be recognised as the due reward of a career which owed 
almost nothing to education, less to social influence, every- 
thing to perseverance, integrity, bravery, and mother wit. 

Sir George Biddlecombe began life nominally as a“ middy,” 
but really as a boy of all-work, on the convict ship Ocean, in 
the year 1823. One incident which he relates shows how the 
Sydney of to-day differs from that of half a century ago. The 
convicts on board were bound for that settlement, and on 


.| their arrival the usual regulation was enforced for the 


vention of Sunday robberies—Sunday being the convicts’ 
half holiday—when the citizens were at church and their 
houses empty. The rule prohibited convicts from carrying 
parcels :— 


A convict, taken red-handed at this time, set up an amusing defence. A 
Wesleyan minister had left his house for his chapel . . . without properly 
securing the door. The temptation proved too much for the convict, who, 
passing by, and seeing the invitingly open door, entered and took away a 
clock. He had not proceeded far when he was stopped by the main 
and on the next morning taken before the magistrate on the charge of 
carrying a clock ona Sunday. I happened to be present on the occasion. 
These cases were disposed of summarily, and when the prisoner in his 
defence stated that, passing the house and seeing that the timepiece was 
not correct, he had merely taken it to put it right by the town clock, the 
sitting magistrate (Mr. Winkworth) very speedily sentenced him to the 
Emu Plains for twelve months. 


Between the years 1824 and 1838 Biddlecombe filled subor- 
dinate offices on private vessels in the East India Company’s 
service and in the Royal Navy. In the course of his wan- 
derings he landed at Pitcairn’s Island, the refuge of the 
Bounty mutineers. This was in 1837, when eighty-three 
of the descendants of the original settlers were still living. 
Industry, order, and morality, says our autobiographer, dis- 
tinguished the Pitcairn people at that time, though new 
arrivals, in the shape of runaway sailors, sometimes broke 
the peace of the community :— 


Previously to our acquaintance all had been satisfactory until the ap- 
pearance of a man named Hill. He was a fellow of no little resolution, 
who raised a party of his own, and usurped the authority of the governor, 
Consequently, when we arrived, there was much dissension. But our cap, 
tain held an inquiry on shore, when it was at once made clear that Mr 
Hill must be got rid of ; and, in the end, he was deprived of that dignity, 
and ordered to quit the island. 


At this time Biddlecombe was master of H.M.S. Acton, 
and in the course of his voyage, 1835-1838, he visited 
Grenada, of the stormy politics of which he gives some sig- 
nificant illustrations in page 66. As master of H.M.S. Talbot, 
1838-1842, he rendered excellent service on surveying expe- 
ditions, and also assisted at the bombardment and capture of 
St. Jean d’Acre. His details of the engagement are few but 
interesting. He tells us how, in consequence of light and 
variable winds, the ships were obliged to manceuvre silently 
for nearly six hours in front of the fortress. At last, 
at two p.m. on the afternoon of the 3rd of November, 
1840, the vessels dropped anchor. Already, however, the 
enemy— 


Had been having it pretty much their own way, firing freely at us without 
any reply; but when we were fairly in position the engagement became 
general, and the face of the fortress was often a magnificent sight—being, 
indeed, at times one sheet of fire. At four p.m. a tremendous explosion 
was heard, and on looking at the fortress an immense volume of smoke 
appeared above it, which continued stationary for some time. It turned 
out that our fire had blown up the grand magazine, absolutely annihilating 
in so doing two regiments of infantry formed near it, about 1,300 strong ; 
and, besides these, every living thing within a considerable area was blown 
into space, many camels and other animals included. 


The most interesting portions of the volume are those in 
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which the autobiographer relates his experiences as master 
of the Baltic Fleet. the substance of the following citation 
is not exactly new, but it may possess some interest at a time 
when Russia is credited with omniscience, and England with 
utter ignorance, as regards the condition of affairs in Afghan- 


istan :— 


Strange as it may appear, the British Government, with a resident 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, is supposed not to have had authentic 
accounts of the strength of these forces (the Russian fleets and other 
armaments in the Baltic). So great was their ignorance that they did not 
know where the Sweaborg fleet wintered; at least, Sir Charles Napier was 
not told. On the other hand, the daily journals of both England and 
France afforded every information of British and French vessels of war, 
their armament and determination, which was of the greatest importance 
to Russia. 


Still, the Russians made poor use of their opportunities. 
Their indolence told as strongly in our favour as even the 
daring and promptitude of our seamen, and their skilful 
navigation of the Baltic shallows—a feat of which the author 
gives some remarkable instances, and in which he himself, b 
the way, played so admirable and prominent a part. Wit 
the Baltic Expedition ended Sir George Biddlecombe’s life 
afloat. In 1854 he was appointed Assistant Master 
Attendant at Keyham, under Rear-Admiral Plumridge. 
From this post he was transferred, in 1864, to the Master 
Attendantship at Woolwich Dockyard. Such were some of 
the leading incidents in the career of the autobiographer. 
The story is by no means singularly eventful; but it is the 
story of a typical English sailor, whose life affords an 
encouragement and an example to every one who enters upon 
a naval career, with nothing to depend upon for advancement 
beyond his own wits. 


HIBERNIA VENATICA. 
Hibernia Venatica, By M. O’Connor Morris. Chapman and Hall. 


This is one of a class of books which appears to be steadily 
vu the increase, and which, therefore, we suppose, finds 
favour with a certain section of the reading public. The 
author himself, indeed, vouches for this. In his preface he 
says: “The indulgence of the public to my last record of a 
season’s sport in Ireland emboldens me to offer a second 
series of my letters to the Field, just as they appeared in that 
journal, without revision or alteration.” For ourselves, we 
should have thought that these republished letters would 
have been the better for revision, and also for a good deal of 
excision. The runs in which the author was present are duly 
related, but there is a great deal too much description of 
fashionable people, their sayings and doings, the boots and 
breeches of Lord This, or the loveliness of Lady That. Even 
if the latter subjects were omitted, the book would hardly 
prove interesting to hunting men in general, however it 
might be with regard to those who actually participated in 
the runs recorded, or those, again, who are looking forward 
to hunting in Ireland this season. These might read the 
book for hints, and would seek information rather than 
amusement. The author’s letters to the Field, under the 
signature of “ Triviator, or the Man at the Four Cross Roads,” 
are well known, and in their proper place are amusing enough. 
The difficulty of supplying matter week after week in the 
intervals of hunting may excuse a good deal of fine writing 
and the constant dragging in of classical allusions and quota- 
tions, even if it were not generally admitted that in these 
directions an Irishman’s pen is apt to become unmanageable 
and to run away with him. But who can possibly want to 
read these letters over again? It would probably be 
found rather less fatiguing to read through Joe Miller, 
or the weather forecasts of the The Times for a year. 
But we suspect that the majority of people who buy 
or, at any rate, read these “ sporting recollections” are not, 
in the proper sense of the word, hunting men. On the 
contrary, the parts which relate to hunting possess very 
little interest for them, if, indeed, they are “not absolutely 


unintelligible to them. But they like the indescribable 
jargon of sporting slang, French phrases, and fashionable 
twaddle, of which these books are generally full. Hunting 
in “ Hibernia Venatica”’ is “ the fleeting chase,” or the “ sport 
of kings,” anything but hunting. The fact that the master- 
ship of the Kildare Hounds is vacant causes “ Triviator ” to 
think of the “power and dominion wielded by a M.F.H., 
his social influence, his autocracy in all matters connected 
with country sport, his hegemony among the legions of the 
rank and file of men whom hunting enlists as its ministers 
and acolytes. The glamour of the position is great, and the 
halo which encircles venatic successes is lit up with prismatic 
brilliancy.” Three days of rain are described as “ the Hyades, 
the Pleiades, and all the patrons and patronesses of the’ 
watery element who had ever been translated to the 

above by the pantheistic Ovid, fighting in their courses against 
stag hunting.’ In describing one meet at which many ladies 
were present, “Triviator” drops into poetry “in their 
honour.” Upon this occasion he modestly declines to name 
them. “I will be more discreet than Paris, for I will not 
hand the apple to anyone.” At another meet, however, after 
describing the sons of Mars, as he calls them, he continues: 
— Having spoken of the Sons of Mars, I suppose I may take 
up my mythological parable, and say something of the 
daughters of Venus, who formed a perfect galaxy at the 
meet, and who, if the syntax code be generally correct, 
that the masculine is more worthy than the feminine, 
upset pro hac vice all the rules and canons of gram- 
mar, and made us, perhaps, very bad English scholars, 
but most attentive students of the line of Irish beauty. 
Time would fail me to do even partial justice to this subject. 
Let me leave much to the imagination of the reader, merely 
adding that among the ladies were. . . . We recognised 
most of the members of the Kildare Hunt, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Lord Clonmell and one or two men who are hunt- 
ing with the Duhallow hounds from Convamore (Lord Lis- 
towell’s Park).” It will be noticed that “ Triviator’” thus deli- 
cately conveys the intimation that he knows Lord Clonmell 
by sight, and that Convamore belongs to Lord Listowell. 
With regard to quotations, on one half page we have three 
from different poets, and one from the Bible. On the next 
page we have, in four lines and a half, “ Pulsandatellers,” 
“ Moitat genialishiems,” and “ what Beckford calls a jour de 
dames.” In another place, we have six quotations in about 
ten lines. 

In the concluding chapter the author expresses a remark- 
able opinion. “In Chaucer’s day there was no standing 
army,no Mutiny Bill, no reserves, no Horse Guards, no War 
Office. Hence we have no word painting, and no nice, subtle 
distinctions between the form of the linesman and the horse 
soldier, the staffsman and the guardsman, the gunner, the 
engineer, the lancer, the hussar, the heavy and the medium 
dragoon, all of which, invisible to the ordinary glance, are 
said to be perceptible and very appreciable by the really 
educated eve of man or woman to the manner born an 
taught.” Quite so! “The bearing of this observation lies - 
in the application of it,” we suppose. 

There is no particular harm in this sort of book. Egotism 
is at the back of it all, though, perhaps, “Triviator’” errs less in 
this direction than other authors we could name whose 
egotism is simply offensive. The fact is that there are a few 
sporting men able to write a little who contribute to the 
Press, and who are as vain of their effusions as a poet of his: 
verse, or a curate of his vestments. They never lose an 
opportunity of throwing off the disguise of a correspondent 
and coming out as the heroes of the scenes they describe, 
as if they would say, “ See, what fine company I keep.’”’ The 
style of writing, however, appears to pay, and we suppose 
there will be a demand for it till the public fancy—which it 
would be absurd to dignify by the name of taste—wanders 
away in the direction of something else. The book is well 
got up, and is illustrated by some good photographs of 
‘“‘amazoned figures,” as the author calls them. He is also 
good enough to inform us that “The portraits which illustrate 
this book are those of ladies,” which, as the name and rank 
of cach lady is given at the foot of the picture, appears 
slightly superfluous. 





THE PROHIBITED PLAY. 


A False Step : the Prohibited Play, freely adapted from Les Lionnes 
Pauvres. By Arthur Matthison, Author of ‘The Little Hero,” 
** Tl Talismano,”’ ‘‘ Enoch Arden ’”’ (a Drama), ‘‘ Liz”’ (in collaboration 
with Joseph Hatton), ‘‘Contempt of Court,” &c., &c. London: 
Samuel French, publisher, 89, Strand. New York: Samuel French 
and Son, publishers, 38, East 14th Street. 

Acting upon the very sensible advice of his friends, Mr. 
Arthur Matthison has appealed from the mighty Pigott to 
the British public; and the scandalous play, which might 
have been witnessed for a charge of seven-and-sixpence per 
stall, may now be read and inwardly digested at an expen- 
diture of one shilling—or, with discount, tenpence—per copy. 
The price brings it within the reach of thousands of adven- 
turous women holding a respectable position in the world, 
but, unfortunately, possessed of means utterly inadequate to 
their luxurious, esthetic tastes, and even unequal to the in- 
cumbrance of a box at the theatre. On the Censor’s own 
showing, the publication must prove a stumbling-block in 
the path of the potentially frail; and the prospect must be 
truly painful to that great functionary’s sense of moral rec- 
titude. The guardian of British morals is bound, in con- 
sistency, to prohibit Mr. Samuel French from issuing the 
work, and to take due measures for his punishment if he prove 
obdurate. 

Meanwhile, we may state what, in our Judgment, will be 
the verdict of every intelligent person who reads Mr. Matthi- 
son’s drama. In the first place, it would perhaps be no 
exaggeration to say that nine out of every ten persons who 
heard of the rejection would have concurred in the opinion 
that Mr. Matthison most probably did not receive severer 
treatment than he deserved. French plays are demoralising; 
they are the source whence our most successful dramatists 
derive their inspiration; moreover, censorial interference is 
so utterly repugnant to the ordinary English mind that, asa 
matter of fact, a Lord Chamberlain would sooner err 
on the side of hberty than restriction. But it is also a 
matter of fact that there have been placed upon the Lon- 
don stage more than one play which, in all respects 
save the histrionic genius—which we cannot imitate— 
are scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from the most frivously 
immoral of foreign pieces. Putting two and two together in 
this way, an easy reasoner would conclude that the Lord 
Chamberlain had very properly seized the opportunity of 
making a salutary example of somebody, and dismiss the 
subject witha hope that Mr. Arthur Matthison might see the 
error of his ways, and choose a less unsavoury path towards 
the fortune and fame to which his talents entitle him. All 
we can say is that a critic of that way of thinking will con- 
fess his profound astonishment when he reads Mr. Matthi- 
son’s performance. “A False Step” is utterly the reverse of im- 
moral, It conforms toall the conditions of a healthy, legitimate 
play. As a reproduction of an aspect of contemporary Eng- 
lish life, it is true to the very letter—so very true that one 
wonders why the author went all the way to Paris and Emile 
Augier’s “Les Lionnes Pauvres” in search of a model. Can 
the Censor of morals deny that Mrs. Prendergast is alike the 
type of a class of women actually existing and the imper- 
sonation of the fate to which their training, their maternal 
example, the hollowness, the cant, the hypocrisy, and the 
selfish aims of the society in which they moye, are impelling 
thousands of the innocent, gently nurtured girls of our 
day? If he can, then the Censor is unfit for his post. 
Of course, we do not mean to say that dramatic representa- 
tion is justifiéd by the mere fact of its truthfulness. Nor is 
even this the chief mer:t of Mr. Matthison’s piece. We 
admire the delicacy and tact with which he handles his very 
paintul subject. Contemptible vanity, unblushing infidelity 
to the marriage vow, cruel treachery, vile cynicism—some or 
all of these characterise two of the leading female personages; 
yet, somehow, the most correct young lady in the metropolis 
might witness their manifestations on the stage without 
being conscious of any unusual shock to her ideas of decency. 
A bishop’s wife might sit the whole play through without 
even the ghost of a blush. The bishop himself, if he were 
candid, might admit that the nobly indignant farewell of 
Mrs. Duval to her wretched. criminal husband was worth a 
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volume of moral sermons; and one would not think the less 
of him if, the next time he passed down the fashionable 
streets of Vanity Fair, he paid a tribute to the power of Mr. 
Arthur Matthison by poking the point of his umbrella through 
certain window-panes where the photographs of self-conscious, 
frivolous faces are at the service of every fool with a shilling 
in his pocket. 

Whatever vice and immorality there are exist only in the 
character of some of the leading personages. They form no 
part whatever of Mr. Matthison’s style of presentation. The 
play, therefore, can only be condemned on grounds that are 
applicable to all dramas in which vice is exposed, or on the 
ridiculous theory that it is impossible to treat with perfect 
delicacy and good taste, no less than with effect, a subject which 
may be extremely painful and immoral in itself. “A False 
Step,” we maintain, is immeasurably more “ moral” than a 
good half, at least, of the religious discourses which the clergy 
preach to their deserted pews on Sunday. The most forcible 
testimony to the respectability of the prohibited drama is the 
fact that Mr. Matthison’s exposition of the nobility of Mrs. 
Duval’s character would have made ample amends for the 
presence of ten Mrs. Prendergasts ten times more cynical, 
frivolous, despicable, and vicious than their namesake in the 
present play. Even the Censor himself admits that the piece 
is “ profoundly moral in its ultimate purpose.” Of course, had 
the words been “ ultimate effect,” they would have amounted 
to a surrender of his case. What he means is that the ultimate 
effect is spoiled by the particular effects of what he calls the 
“situations.” For our own part, we cannot discovera really 
immoral “situation” from beginning to end. The motives of 
the situations are, no doubt, immoral ; but what we are solely’ 
concerned with is the style, or manner, in which these motives are 
made to influence conduct. Take the plot itself. There are. 
t-vo married couples, Mr. and Mrs. Prendergast and Mr. and! 
Mrs. Duval. The first couple live in a style implying an 





income of thousands a year; whereas good, dear, innocent,, 


old Prendergast earns only a few hundreds. Yet they are 
never in debt. On the other hand, the Duvals can scarcely 
contrive to pay their servants’ wages, though Mr. Duval makes 
twice or thrice as much as his friend, Mr. Prendergast. Let 
Mr. Duval and Fred Livingstone suggest the solution be- 
tween them :— 


Duv. But how in the name of chicanery,a woman can spend all this extra 
money onthe house without the husband’s knowledge, passes my compre- 
hension. 

Liv. I will tell youa fable. A.B. has a wife. Said wife by dint of much 
coaxing and wheedling extracts from A.B. a necklace -of false diamonds, 
value, say, £49. Five years later Mrs. A.B. dies. After the customary 
mourning has been gone through, A.B. thinks he may as well sell his 
necklace, takes it to a jeweller, who, after a careful examination, offers 
him £500! difference—four hundred and sixty. A.B. is stupefied, but 
takes the goods the gods provide him, the real meaning of the matter being 
easily explained by experts. And so wags the world. There is a Love 
Exchange as well as a commercial one, and stocks are sold and resold 
continually. Pride, vanity, luxury, lace, bijouterie, and vertu—not virtue 
—there we are! and that explains the whole matter. 


Mr. Duval pui the above question with reference to Mrs. 
Prendergast; and, to cut a long story short, Duval himself 
was the man who supplied the woman with her money. The 
whole conversation is admirably managed. Duval’s ques- 
tionings, exclamations, and affected ignorance on a myste 
of which he knows more than any other man in the world, 
are just such as one would have expected from an intriguer 
of his temperament and position. - Livingstone is the shrewd, 
eynical, though good-natured young man of the world, 
who lends his friend Duval the money he wants, and 
who soon discovers the purpose for which it is de- 
stined. We come to the beginning of the crisis, in the 
middle of the second act, when the milliner’s messenger 
presents her with an account for a bonnet. It is a mistake, 
she suggests; but her servant informs her that Mr. Duval 
had told the messenger to call again; and, shortly after, Mrs. 
Prendergast herself enters, weariug the identical bonnet. 
Mrs. Duval, however, suppresses her feelings—for the sake 
of her old and faithful guardian, Mr. Prendergast. There 
is an excellent scene inact iv., where Mr. Prendergast himself 
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is called upon to pay a heavy bill on his wife’s account of 
which he had never known anything. His wife, of course, 
assured him solemnly that she had no creditors—but that 
was the worst of it. Mr. Prendergast then, in act v., seeks 
refuge in the home of his ward, Mrs. Duval. The “ situations ” 
in this act are the most skilfully represented in the whole 
play. The devices by which Mrs. Duval tries to conceal 
the full truth from her old friend, and the manner in 
which the truth, nevertheless, gradually dawns upon the old 
man’s mind are very powerfully depicted. As Mr. Prender- 
gast advanced towards his treacherous friend, with uplifted 
qgrm, Mrs. Duval exclaims :— 


He is my husband! 

Liv. Spare her! She is innocent! 

Pren. The blow has reached my heart! (he sinks on a chair, Mrs. 
Dvuvat supporting him) You can pardon him, Eleanor, for the world’s 
verdict will be that his honour is unsoiled; while mine !—while mine! 
(covers his face with his hands) 

Dov. Eleanor! Mr. Prendergast! What reparation canI make? 

Mrs. D. (rising to her full height) Iam your judge! Hear my sentence. 
I told you that, when the moment came for me to choose between you and 
him, I should not hesitate. It has come, and my resolution is taken. For 
years you have been tho lord of my heart. Itear you fromit! Go! and 
compare your gain with your loss. You have bought the fleeting affections 
of a wanton; you have sacrificed, and for ever, the true love of a true 
woman, and as loyal a friendship as ever man gave to man. Look at your 
work! Two crushed lives, and two broken households! Never hope or 
think to see me again; our lives, as our hearts, are no longer one, but 
twain ; for the present has killed the past—the future, too ; and henceforth 
you and I shall know each other no more. To-day Eleanor Duval’s wife- 
hood terminates for ever, and she exists but as mother—and—(sinking on 
her knees by PrenperGast’s chair; he places his hand on her head) 
daughter ! 

Pren. My child! My child! 

Dov. (rushing forward) Eleanor! 

Liv. (to him) Not a word now! Leave Time and me to try and make 
your peace. 


There is an air of grotesque impertinence about the manner 
in which the Censor of the British Stage confesses to the 
“reluctance and regret” with which, in. the “responsible 
exercise of a public duty,” he “rejects” this excellent “ ver- 
sion of M. Augier’s fine and powerful play.” The short and 
the long of it is that the Censorship itself is a standing 
insult to English society. Let us hope that to the present 
incumbent may fall the honour of giving the institution the 
coup de grace, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Travels of Doctor and Madame Helfer in Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Burmah, and other places. In Two Vols. (London : 
Bentley and Son.)—These two volumes are an excellent 
account of what travelling in Asiatic Turkey and the far East 
was nearly forty years ago. Dr. Helfer, upon whose scien- 
tific and other notes the work is to some extent based, was 
a young Austrian physician and naturalist of great promise 
who was killed by the Andamanese in 1840. Many of Hel- 
fer’s reports were written for the East India Company, and 
afterwards republished by the Imperial Geographical Society 
of Vienna. The bulk of the present work has been written 
by his widow, now the Countess Pauline Nostitz, and the 
whole has been ably translated into English by Mrs. Sturge. 
The narrative is, on the whole, very graphic and charming, 
and contains a capital account of the Euphrates Valley 
Expedition, which Colonel Chesney conducted, and brought 
to a triumphant conclusion in 1835-6. The Countess Nostitz 
would have published her own story of it earlier but for a 
promise to the effect that Colonel (late General) Chesney’s 
narrative was to be allowed to appear first. This work, it 
may be remembered, was issued in the year 1868. The 
authoress’s reminiscences of Asiatic Turkey may prove 
interesting in these times, when the reformation of that vast 
country occupies so prominent a position among political 

uestions. The second volume contains many details about 
life in the Indian plains and in the hills; but, perhaps, the 


chief value of the book is its testimony to the immense 
progress Burmah has accomplished in little more than a 
generation. 


Songs of the Sierras, Songs of Far-away Lands. By Joaquin 
Miller. (Longmans and Co.)—It is by no means unprofitable 
or uninteresting to read Mr. Joaquin Miller’s republications, 
and their few new companions, now. The somewhat hysterical 
enthusiasm with which his poems were greeted by someamongug 
when they first appeared has passed away ; it is pretty definitely 
settled that Mr. Miller is not the great poet. he was pro. 
claimed to be by his admirers; the eccentricities whi 
accompanied his advent are forgotten ; and there is nothing 
to prevent those who care to read Mr. Miller’s 
from forming an impartial opinion of their merit, and 
enjoving to the full whatever of moral or poetic worth ig 
to be gleaned from them. When London undertook 
the task of pointing out to ignorant America what a 
great genius she had produced and how unworthy her 
conduct was in not readily recognising him, London, im- 
pelled by the honourable desire to crow over her cousin, 
naturally went a good long way beyond the bounds of dis. 
cretion in belauding her discovery. This time has gone by, 
and Mr. Miller may now be looked upon with that calm com~ 
posure wherewith ordinary mortals are regarded. He hag 
ability, as well as the sense to perceive that in the wild, rough 
life of Western America there is a rich field for the exercise 
of poetic imagination. But his capacities were scarcely 
equal to the grandeur of the undertaking, and he failed where 
Bret Harte succeeded. Where Bret Harte failed Mr. Miller 
certainly does not succeed. Mr. Miller’s works would be 
more agreeable reading if he did not attudinize so much. He 
should remember that it is only worthy of a poetaster to be 
incessantly iterating his self-election to the rank of poet. O€ 
Mr. Miller’s recent production, we will quote one addressed 
to the Jersey Lily :— 


** Tf all God’s world a garden were, 
And women were but flowers, 
If men were bees that busied there, 
Through endless summer hours, 
O, I would hum God’s garden through 
For honey, till I came to you.” 


Let us leave Mr. Miller humming. 


Glossary of Words from the Greek. By E. J. Boyce. 
(George Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Boyce has done much to 
facilitate the labours of those who, following out the princi- 
ples laid down by Mr. Ruskin, delight in being learned in 
the peerage of words. A well educated man, according ta 
the great “Oxford Undergraduate,” “knows the words of 
true descent and ancient blood, at a glance, from words of 
modern canaille; remembers all their ancestry—their inter. 
marriages, distantest relationships, and the extent to which 
they were admitted, and offices they held, among the national 
noblesse of words at any time, and in any country.” In 
order to obtain such knowledge, Mr. Ruskin, in the same 
“Sesame and Lilies,” from which this quotation comes, 
specially insists upon patiently tracing out those words in our 
own language which come from the Greek. For this pur- 
pose Mr. Boyce’s volume will prove invaluable. The some 
two thousand five hundred English words of Greek descent 
therein enrolled present pretty nearly the whole of the 
Hellenic factor in our speech. The volume may therefore be 
cordially recommended to that largely increasing class 
students who study not only a language but its history, and 
the history of its every element. 


_ Roxy. By Edward Eggleston. (Chatto and Windus.)—It 
is difficult to imagine any one thoroughly appreciati 

“Roxy” who is not acquainted with the peculiar nature 

that country life in the United States which it describes. 
The date of “ Roxy” is 1840, and its scene Ohio, but the life 
in an American village of to-day is much the same as it was 
two score years ago, and presents features which are not to 
be found elsewhere. There is a singular monotony and 
colourless unpoetic dulness about the life in such a place as 
the Luzerne of “ Roxy ” which is certainly not characteristic 
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of European villages; and stands out in strange contrast to | Another sonnet expresses a pretty idea so rettily that it is a 


the singular beauty of surrounding scenery. Through all 
this grey dreariness of human existence shine out the strong 
love For action and the vague sentimentalism which are so 
strongly characteristic of American nature. This finds outlet 
in a fervour of Po excitement which absorbs the mascu- 
line vigour of these communities, and generally in an 
enthusiasm for religion, as expressed by various forms of 
Dissent, which readily attract the more ideal among the 
women. Under the combined influences of politics and 
religion, the characters of Mr. Eggleston’s last novel play out 
for the reader a portion of their lives, which at first appear 
dreadfully uninteresting, but which very soon prove attrac- 
tive, and end by completely engrossing the attention. Mr. 
Eggleston, who enjoys very considerable reputation in his 
own country, where he first became known under the nom de 
plume of “Penholder,” has a rather peculiar method of 
telling a story and developing his dramatis persone. In the 
present instance, the reader is dropped as from the clouds 
into the Hoosier village of Luzerne, on the occasion of a 
political celebration, and is left to make acquaintance with 
the various characters in a somewhat haphazard and discon- 
nected fashion. It is not until we have advanced some con- 
siderable way, that we begin to form any clear understanding 
of the personality of the various characters, nor until we are 
about to take leave of them do we seem to have attained a 
thorough comprehension of their nature. But it would be 
well worth greater trouble than this, to get such a curious 
study as old Adams, Roxy’s crochetty father, or such a fresh, 
delightful picture of girlhood as Antoinette Lefaure, the 
daughter of a Swiss settler.- ‘‘ Twonnet,” as she is called in 
local dialect, is charming enough to make a book very 
inferior as a whole to “ Roxy” agreeable reading; and for her 
sake we would be willing to enter into the feelings and 
aspirations of far less interesting people than the Luzerne 
folk. We may mention that Mr. Eggleston, disdaining the 
somewhat cheap pathos rather in vogue among Transatlantic 
storytellers, makes his story, though not without its vicissi- 
tudes, come to a happy conclusion. 


The Ring of Amethyst. By Alice W. Rollins. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam and Sons.)—Whatever the defects of our own 
minor poetry, it has at least this merit, that its average is not 
inferior to American minor verse. The quantity of poetry 
that is produced beyond the Atlantic is something enormous, 
and in centres of culture, such as Boston or New York, most 
of the cultivated women, if not the men, have put forward 
some claim to be considered poets. Occasionally, some of this 
feminine poetry is beyond the average, and then it floats over 
to the mother country, where it generally receives a kindly 
welcome. A kindly welcome the ‘‘ Ring of Amethyst” cer- 
tainly deserves. It is a small collection of short poems 
which, if only some are remarkable for any strength or 
originality, are all distinguished by graceful expression of 
sweet affection and tendersympathy. Most of the American 
verse written by women is influenced by Mrs. Browning, 
and Helen Hunt, whose initials, ““H.H.” have a celebrity 
in the States that would surprise some of our minor poets. To 
this double influence “ The Ring of Amethyst” bears evi- 
dence, but the influence betrays itself in tuneful echoes rather 
than in any direct or conscious imitation. Of the various 
lyrics which make up the volume the sonnets are certainly the 
finest, and of these one of the best is that entitled “ Narcissus,” 
which we quote :— 

If haply in these pages you should read 

Aught that seems true to human nature, true 

To heavenly instincts ;—if they speak to you 

Of love, of sorrow, faith without a creed, 

Of doubt, of hope, of longing,—or, indeed, 

Of any pain or joy the poet knew 

A heart could fecl—think not to find a clue 

To his own heart, its gladness or its need. 

From a deep spring with tangled weeds o’ergrown 
The poet parts the leaves ; if they who pass, 
Bending to look down through the tall wild grass 
By winds of heaven faintly overblown, 

Should start to see there, dimly in a glass, 

Some face.—’ tis not the poct’s but their own. 


pity the authoress takes such liberties with the form ;— 


That Love should find a way through iron bars 
And close-drawn bolts—this does not seem so strange :— 
More strange I count it that with wider range, 
With naught to mark its course beneath the stars, 
Love finds its sure, swift way. That day when wo 
First parted, Love, how dangerously near 

The chance we never met again, though clear 

In the broad daylight, unrestrained and free 

As breeze from heaven, naught between us lay 
But the wide, shining, trackless fields of air 

That gave no sign ; the lonely vastness, where 
Love saw no clue to guide it, or to stay 

Its course ;—well might the lover in despair 

Yield up his search, and yet Love found a way! 


It is as well in writing sonnets to keep to the familiar Italian 
form; also, not to do,as the authoress does in another 
instance, use for a rhyme an adjective whose substantive is 
the next line, as this gives an appearance of weakness and 
want of rhyming power. The long “Andromeda” soliloquy is 
not successful. The presentation of the rapidly-changing 
thoughts and emotions of the girl who awaits death, and 
obtains deliverance and love, is not skilfully sustained. 


About Some Fellows. By an Eton Boy. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The author of “A Day of My Life at Eton” has 
already won himself a position in the literature of the day 
sufficient to insure a ready reception for any new volume from 
the same pen. It is pleasant, therefore, to be able to say 
that unexpected popularity has not injured the anonymous 
chronicler of Etona, and that “ About Some Fellows” is not 
only quite as good as, but decidedly better than, its predeces- 
sors. The character of the most important “ fellow,’ Meath, 
is drawn with a strong, quiet humour, the effect of which is 
greatly intensified by the vein of thoughtful earnestness 
which is so skilfully introduced into this outline of a boy’s 
nature, and the other figures are impressed with an in- 
dividuality not usually characteristic of the heroes of school 
stories. Few, we fancy, who take the book up will lay it 
down till they have finished it, and fewer still, we trust, will 
be able to finish it without finding their reading often inter- 
rupted by that genuine laughter which is the highest tribute 
that can be paid to such clever and light-hearted mirthful- 
ness. 


Plevna, the Sultan, and the Porte; Reminiscences of the 
War in Turkey. ByJ.DrewGay. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
Mr. Gay does not show good taste in styling himself, on the 
title page of this book, “Commander of the Osmani¢, Officer 
of the Medjidi¢é, and Plevna Medallist,” and with the book 
itself a good deal of fault could be found. Mr. Gay is an 
avowed Turkophil, whose business last year was from Constan- 
tinople and the seat of war to write letters agreeable to rea- 
ders of the Daily Telegraph, and who has here endeavoured to 
make a fresh and interesting volume out of the old material. 
He has the ordinary vanities and foibles of special correspon- 
dents, and exhibits them rather more freely than some of his 
comrades or rivals. His book, however, does not deserve all 
the hard things that have already been said about it. In its 
own way, it is very entertaining and even instructive. It tells 
us far more than we knew before about the present Sultan, 
and especially his dining arrangements. 
evidently excited great jealousy among all the other “ specials” 
in Constantinople by the favour he contrived to win for him- 
self at Court. He alone was permitted to dine with the Sul. 
tan or converse freely with him on State affairs. If thereby 
his head was a little turned, it did not prevent him from 
seeing and describing what few others have the chance of 
seeing and describing. His first and almost his longest chap- 
ter is very properly devoted to “ The Sultan and his Palaces,” 
that being really the principal subject of the book, though an 
account of what Mr. Gay saw and did at Plevna ae part 
of the siege occupies most space. Mr. Gay went to Plevna, 
he tells us, as a sort of special commissioner from the Sultan, 
empowered to advise and warn, as well as look on. In Con- 
stantinople, of course, he was at home, “It was, during my 
sojourn in Turkey,” he says, “my privilege to become 


Mr. Gay, indeed, - 
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acquainted with almost every official of note in the capital. 
More than that, I was on such friendly terms with most, if 
not all, that I was continually cognisant of almost everything 
which passed in the Council of the Porte, and that of the 
Seraskierat, as well as the doings inside the Palace itself.” 
That being so, itis a pity that the account of the “ plans of 
campaign” adopted by the Turkish Government, which he 
has given in this volume, is not more full and lucid than it is. 
The fault of that, however, is evidently not with Mr. Gay, but 
with the Turkish Government, whose plans, if plans they can 
be called, were too clumsy and incomplete to be understood by 
any one, or to win any praise even from the most eager of 
all our panegyrists of the Sultan and of Ottoman rule. 


Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. By William Tegg, 
F.R.H.S. (William Tegg and Co.)—An author who frankly 
tells us that “more than a dozen years ago two volumes of the 
folio catalogue of the British Museum library contained 
nothing but Shakesperian literature, and that huge list has 
increased considerably since then, is increasing, and will con- 
tinue to do so,” ought to be prepared with something both 
novel and useful to justify an addition to the bulky literature 
of which he speaks. Mr. Tegg’s very readable book contains 
much that is useful and much that is novel in form, if not in 
substance. Though principally intended for the use of youth- 
ful students, it will be read with profit by those who are al- 
ready familiarly acquainted with the writings of our national 
poet. It may be doubtful whether the analyses of Shakes- 
peare’s plays here given are worth the time and trouble which 
the author has expended upon them, but there can be no 


—— as to the interest possessed by the chapters on the | 
ramatic contemporaries of Shakespeare, and on the theatres, | 


with their accessories, &c., of the Elizabethan period. These 
portions of the volume would of themselves give it a title to 
very favourable consideration. If Mr. Tegg makes no pretence 
to style, he writes with the earnestness of a man who is 
thoroughly in love with his subject. 


Epochs of English History. Modern England. By Oscar 
Browning, M.A. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Oscar Browning 
does his bees to present, in the small compass of sixty pages, 
a clear and succinct account of the history of England from 
1820 to 1874. It was hardly to be expected that the attempt 
could prove very successful. The fifty-four years it treats of 
are not only quite “as important as any part of the annals of 
England ;” they are of more vital importance to Englishmen 
of to-day than any previous period of history, and the 
lessons they have taught, and the changes they have wit- 
nessed, are practically without parallel in the chronicles of 
our country. It was, therefore, no easy task to undertake to 
give a condensed presentment of so many fateful years, but, 
on the whole, we do not think Mr. Oscar Browning has dealt 
so well with the difficulty as he might have done. The treat- 
ment is somewhat dry and fragmentary, and, when compared 


_ with certain of the preceding epochs, seems to want vigour of 


handling and freshness of colour. It would be unfair to 
expect an enumeration of every event of the time in so small 
a volume, but Peel’s Bank Charter Act of 1844 might have 
obtained a passing mention. Mr. Browning is not quite cor- 
rect in stating that Lord Palmerston’s proposal to alter the 
English law of conspiracy to murder, in 1858, after the Orsini 
attempt, was rejected by a majority of nineteen, and that he 
resigned in consequence. Mr. Milner Gibson’s amendment, 
censuring the conduct of the Government in not making a 
proper reply to the despatch of the French Government, was 
carried by a majority of nineteen, and caused Palmerston’s 
resignation, but the amendment declared the House ready at 
_ times to assist in remedying any defect in the criminal 
aw. 


Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O'Brien. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—A story which has at the head of its opening 
chapter a quotation from the speech of a Fenian prisoner 
might appear at first somewhat startling to the average reader. 
If the average reader will, however, pursue undaunted 
his Sree he will find that “ Light and Shade” is in 
no sense 0 


the word an expression of Fenian opinions and | 


Fenian principles. It is a novel of Irish life in the time of 
the Fenian revolt of 1867, and its authoress is a daughter of 
the gallant and high spirited if misguided leader of young 
Ireland in ’48, Smith O’Brien. But this story of rebellion, 
written by the daughter of a rebel chief, need neither horrify 
nor offend its English readers. Miss O’Brien is no defender 
of the ill-advised and ill-managed rising, which faded away 
before a police force, and gave over some hundreds of bra: 
misled Irishmen to death and imprisonment. She deploreg 
sincerely both the attempt andits results, but she is a genuine 
Irishwoman, and, while she condemns its rash folly, she de. 
fends the sincerity and patriotism of its promoters, and puts 
the character of her country people to the best advantage, 
Viewed merely as a story, “Light and Shade” is somewhat 
thin. The young English lord who comes over to take pos- 
session of an Irish estate, and who, after escaping assassina- 
tion, marries a charming Irish heroine, can hardly be 
considered a very novel character, nor is the treacherous in. 
former who betrays the cause and meets death at the hands 
of his victim an altogether unfamiliar figure. But the minor 
characters, the various specimens of Irish peasantry, are all 
well done, and stand out very distinctly from one another 
and from the traditional stage peasant of the Boucicault 
school. There is rather too much dialect scattered through 
the story, too much, that is to say, for a story, but not too 
much if “ Light and Shade” be looked upon more justly asa 
defence, and a very clever defence, of the Irish peasant 
classes. 





VARIORUM NOTES. 
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Those who were delighted and bewildered by the fragment of 
a great novel which left half told the story of ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,” will, doubtless, feel interest in a work just pub- 
lished by the Librairie Dentu in Paris, and entitled ‘‘ Le Crime 
de Jasper,” par Charles Dickens et Wilkie Collins. Though 
issued without preface or explanation of any sort, this is simply 
a continuation of ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” taken up just at the point 
where its author left it. Mr. Wilkie Collins is very likely 
to know how Dickens intended to conclude his story; but, 
whether this is so, whether ‘‘ Le Crime de Jasper” is a compila- 
tion put together from hints and ideas gathered in conversations 
with Dickens, or is merely Mr. Collins’s own theory of how the 
story should have ended, we are not informed ; nor are we told why 
it is published in French at Paris, rather than in English at 
London. Under any circumstances, the conclusion is very well 
done, and the many scattered threads of evidence drawn together 
as, perhaps, only Mr. Collins could have drawn them. The rescue 
of Drood by Durdles, the extraction of Jasper’s secret by means 
of a drug which compels him to speak, his death, Honeythunder’s 
being the father of Deputy, the final marriages of Rose with 
Tartar and Helen with Drood, are all likely enough. The rela- 
tionship of the old opium woman to Jasper is not so happy, and - 
the identity of Bazzard with Datchery seems surprising. Whether 
the few new characters introduced are Mr. Collins’s own, or sug- 
gestions left by Dickens, we are not told; but they are thoroughly 
in keeping. ‘‘ Le Crime de Jasper” is, at least, as likely an 
ending to the ‘“‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood” as any other, and we 
should be glad to see it in English. 


Now that our war journals have begun to iterate, in their 
Imperial way, the vain old party cry of ‘‘ prestige,” it may not be 
unfitting to quote the opinions on this very word of a man 
whom no one can accuse of not loving the honour and glory of 
England enough. ‘ The prestige of England on the Continent, 
T am told,” says Thomas Carlyle, in his “‘ Shooting Niagara,” “is 
much decayed of late, which is a lamentable thing to various 
Editors, to me not. Prestige, praestigium, magical illusion—I 
never understood that poor England had, in her good days, or 
cared to have, any ‘ prestige on the Continent’ or elsewhere. 
England was wont to follow her own affairs in a diligent, heavy- 
laden frame of mind, aud had an ulmost perfect stoicism as t9 
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what the Continent and its extrancous, ill-formed populations 
might be thinking of her. Nor is it yet of the least real impor- 
tance what ‘ prestiges, magical illusions,’ as to England foolish 
neighbours may take up; important only one thing, what Eng- 
land is. The account of that, in Heaven’s Chancery, I doubt, 
is very cad; but as to ‘ prestige,’ I hope the heart of the poor 
Country would still say, ‘ Away with your prestige, that won’t 
help me or hinder me.’ The word was Napoleonic, expressive 
enough of a Grand-Napoleonic fact ; better leave it on its own 
side of the Channel ; not wanted here.” True enough, ye Imperial 
people. 


The “ Lionnes Pauvres”’ has been a good deal talked about of 
late in connection with an English adaptation prohibited by the 
Examiner of Plays and since published by its author. As, how- 
ever, some of those who discussed the question most eagerly do 
not seem to be quite aware what ‘‘ Les Lionnes Pauvres ” is, we 
may as well inform them. It is a comedy by Emile Augier and 
Ed. Foussier—not by Legouvé—and was first performed in 1858. 
Curiously enough, when the manuscript was submitted to Pari- 
sian censorship, the play was prohibited for much the same 
reasons as those which influenced our Examiner of Plays, and it 
was only through Imperial intervention that the play was at last 
produced. 


Since Archbishop Manning has ruthlessly prohibited the good 
Catholic peasantry of Ober-Ammergau from performing their 
Passion Play to the audiences of the Aquarium, those London 
theatre-goers who were. looking forward anxiously to a new 
sensation are disconsolate. In their despair, they think of 
memorialising Mr. Hollingshead to take up the cause of the 
insulted British public, and to defend them from the tyranny of 
priestcraft. The memorial will, it is said, point out how 
admirably the Gaiety Theatre is, by its popularity, adapted for 
such a performance as that which the influence of the Church of 
Rome would hinder us from enjoying; and that, if we cannot 
have the simple peasants of Bavaria, the Gaiety Theatre has a 
company that can rival any in the world. The graceful beauty of 
Miss Kate Vaughan, the sprightliness of Miss Farren, the 
humour of Mr. Terry, and the agility of Mr. Royce, might all 
be with advantage utilised to present the reverend-minded with 
an entertainment so suited to our modern day. 


If the shade of Francois Villon could stray through London 
as his body did once through Paris, he would be not a little 
flattered to find how green his memory has been kept, and how 
proud our poets are to do him honour. It is not many days 
since Mr. Swinburne, following the example set by Mr. Rossetti 
some years ago, gave the reading world some translations from 
Villon, in the new volume of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.” Even 
in that short interval, however, the whole of Villon’s poems have 
been, to use the old phrase, ‘‘made English.” The translator 
who has accomplished this feat is Mr. John Payne, author of 
** A Masque of Shadows,” ‘‘ Songs of Life and Death,” &e. He 
has done his work most admirably, the highest praise we can 
give to it being that, tried by Dr. Johnson’s test as an English 
poem, it appears to be just what our “‘sad, mad, bad, glad 
brother” would have done had he been writing in English. The 
translation is prefaced by an enthusiastic ballade from Theodore 
de Banville, beloved among esthetics for the revival of old 
French verse forms in his ‘‘ Odes Funambulesques.” We regret 
to say that Mr. Payne’s “ Villon” is not published. Only a 
limited number of copies have been printed—most exquisitely 
printed, and vellum bound—for private circulation among the 
subscribers to the Villon Society. 


Those visitors to Venice who take the trouble to ascend the 
inclined plane of the Tower of St. Mark, are permitted, on arriv- 
ing at the summit, to survey the view afforded to them through 
the medium of various pieces of colovred glass, which give the 
Razer, according to their hue, a blood red, a night blue, or a 
tawny yellow Venice. An adaptation of this idea has just been 
appropriately applied to spectacles, for the benefit of the esthetic 


world of higher culture. It will be a real blessing to the gifted 


ee eee ee 
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poets, painters, and critics who only admit the existence among 
colours of sage green, Japanese blues, and cheerless yellows, if, by 
judiciously veiling their eyes with glasses of the beloved shades, 
the whole world becomes green or blue, and all the objectionable 
tones that shock. the souls of the truly artistic are removed from 
their gaze for ever. By wearing a pair of spectacles with 
glasses of two colours, say blue for one eye and dirty green for 
the other, the true esthetic, by only using one eye at a time, can 
pass his life in an alternating paradise of true colour. 
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The Parisian papers are, of course, full of anecdotes concering 
the late Mgr. Dupanloup. From one of these we learn that, on one 
occasion, Alexandre Dumas asked him his opinion of Gustave 
Flaubert’s ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” a work which, it may be observed 
in passing, is the Koran of the English school of French novel 
readers. ‘‘It is a very remarkable book,” Mgr. Dupanloup re- 
plied. ‘‘I need not enter into the question of its morality, but 
one.should have heard confession for twenty years in the pro- 
vinces to know how true it is.” This is a tribute to the realists. 


The opening article of this week’s Mayfair began with the 
following surprising lines :—‘‘We have reason to believe that 
action is now pending which will result in a criminal indictment 
being lodged against the Directors of the City of Glasgow Bank.” 
As the event thus mysteriously alluded to had already taken 
place when the journal appeared, the gracefully veiled om- 
niscience of the statement seems a little unnecessary. 


The announcement of a new work, by Edward von Hartmann, on 
** Ethics,” to complete his system of philosophy, will strike terror 
into the souls of those who, while they cannot resist the tempta- 
tions offered by any new philosophical work, find their intel- 
lectual powers surely tried by this new philosophy of the abso- 
lute. Those amongst us, however, who like to earn a cheap local 
notoriety by playing at pessimism, as they play at art, need feel 
nofear. They, we are assured, never read the authors they are 
fondest of alluding to, and would probably be vastly surprised to 
learn that Hartmann is not everywhere regarded as the highest 
development of Schopenhauer. 


Triibner and Co. have in hand an English translation of 
Antonios Jeannarakis’s admirable modern Greek grammar. As 
the Foreign Office has been going in for Neo-Hellenic books 
lately, and as Jeannarakis’s book is in German, the translation 
will be of real service. 


We have heard now quite enough about the Tilden cipher, and 
the New York Tribune’s skill in unravelling it. Every one over 
here who follows American politics reads up Poe’s ‘‘ Gold Bug” 
for the occasion, and became a dictionary of cipher knowledge, 
anxious to impart information. 


The production of ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe”’ at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, was by no means successful, and the play was soon 
withdrawn. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Albert, Mary.—Wandering Blindfold: A Boy’s Troubles. (Crown 8vo.) Griffith 
and Farran. 

Ballantyne, R. M.—In the Track of the Troops. A Tale of Modern War. (Crown 
8vo.) J. Nisbet and Co. 

Beesley, Mrs.—Stories from the History of Rome. (Small 8vo, pp. 189.) Mac- 
millan and Co. . 

Biblical Things Not Generally Known. (Crown 8vo, pp. 379.) E. Stock. 

Cambridge Bible for Schools. First Epistle to the Corinthians. Edited by Pro- 
fossor Lias. (Crown 8vo, pp. 172.) Cambridge University Press. 

Clarke, a Class Book of Geography. (Small 8vo, pp. 280.) Macmillar 
an 


Cluck-Cluck. A Fairy Story. Edited by E. B. de Fonblanque, (Small 4to.) 
Pickering and Co. 

Drysdale, John, M.D.—The Germ Theories of Infectious Diseases. (Demy 8vo, pp. 
74.) Balliere, Tindali, and Cox. ‘ 

Dunstan, H. M.—A Tragedy Indeed, In 2 vols, (Crown 8vo.) Remington and 
Co. 21s, 

Elrington, H.—Is it true? In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co, 2ls. 

Farrar, F. W., D.D.—Lifeof Christ. (4to, pp. 765.) Cassell and Co. 

German Classics, Edited by C. A. Buchheim. (Crown 8vo, pp. 140.) Macmillan 
and Co 


Goalfen Childhood, (Small 4to.) Ward, Lock, and Co, 3s, 
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Grillparzer.—Medea. A Tragedy. Translated by F. W. Thurstan, B.A., and T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. WALTER BACHE’S PIANO- 


Sidney A. Wittmann. (Crown 8vo, pp. 122). J. Nisbet and Co, 
—— D., B.A.—Priestcraft and Progress. (Crown 8vo, pp. 116). J. 


ges 

Kinahan, G. H., M.R.1.A.—Geology of Ireland, (Sq. Crown 8vo, pp. 444.) C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

Lankester, Mrs.—Talks About Plants. (Crown 8vo, pp. 252). Griffith and Farran, 

Leaves From My Note-Boos. By an ex-Officer of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 175.) Dean and Son. 

Lester, C. Edwards.—The Mexican Republic. (Large demy 8vo, pp. 104.) New 
York: American News Company. 

Livy. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capes. (Small 8vo, pp. 
327). Macmillan and Co. 

Lyrics of Light and Life. Second edition. (Fcap. 8vo, pp. 168). Pickering and Co. 

Macleod, Henry Dunning, M.A.—Economics for Beginners. (Small 8vo, pp. 171.) 
Longmans and Co, 

Matéan, C. L.—Odd Folks at Home. (Small 4to.) Cassell and Co. 

Matéan, C.L.—Wee Willie Winkie ; the Story of a Boy who was Found, (Small 
8vo.) Cassell and Co, 

es, Aatices clk False Step. The Prohibited Play. (Crown 8vo., pp. 48.) 
5. French. 1s, 

Modern Boxing. By Pendragon. (Crown 8vo.) E. J. Francis and Co. Is. 

Morell, Dr.—Philosophical Fragments. (Crown 8vo, pp. 278.) Longmans and Co. 

Old English Drama. Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. (Crown 8vo, pp. 272). Mac- 
millan and Co. 

Pletz, R. A.—Manual of French Literature. (Demy 8vo., pp. 780.) D. Nutt. 7s. 6d. 

Rachel Olliver. A Tale. In3vols. (Crown 8vo.) MacmillanandCo. 31s. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Third Series. (Crown 8vo., pp. 324). Long- 
mans and Co, 

Simmonds, P. L.—The Commercial Products of the Sea. (Crown 8vo., pp. 484.) 
Griffith and Farran. 

Streeter, Edwin W., F.R.G.S.—Gold. Sixth edition. (Crown 8vo, pp. 140). Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Stretton, Hesha.—Through a Needle’s Eye. In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) C. Kegan 
Paul and Co, 

Tablache, Fanny.—A Wayside Posy. (Crown 8vo.) Griffith and Farran. 

Tacitus. ; _— by the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A, (Feap. 8vo, pp. 94.) Macmillan 
and Co. 

Tayler, William.—Veritas Victrix. (Demy 8vo., pp. 109.) W. Ridgway. 1s. 

Vivian, H. Hassey, M.P.—Notes of a Tour in America. (Demy 8vo, pp. 260.) E, 
Stanford. 

Walford, Edward, M.A.—Rleasant Days in Pleasant Places. (Crown 8vo, pp. 293.) 
Hardwicke and Bogue. 

Walpole, Spencer.—A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War 
in 1815. In2vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 647, 705.) Longmans and Co. 

Willis, R., M.D.—William Harvey. (Demy 8vo, pp. 350.) C. Kegan Paul and Co, 
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THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kinsque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 


cflices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 





TreRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d.; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1108. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d, 





CONTENTS OF No, 3,690, OCTOBER 19, 1878, 
Notes and Comments, 





Our Asian Protectorate. Egypt and France, Prince Bismarck’s Speech 
Satraps in Canada. Colonial Navies. The Peterborough Election, 
The Revenue, Panics in Theatres, Wellington College, 
Templars. The Worship of Women, Eccentricity, 
Municipal Birmingham. England, China, and Opium. Montanism, 


Mr. Caird on the Landed Interest. Michelle, 
A Monomaniac of Love. Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences, Frank Allerton, 
Minor Notices, 





Variorum Notes, New Books and New Editions, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s, 6d, per annum, 
LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C, 





; FORTE RECITAL, MONDAY, October 28th, half 3 o’clock i 
Stalls, 5s.; tickets, 3s. and 1s, Stanley Lucas, Weber, 84, New Bond-street; usual 
Agents; Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, 28, Piccadilly. : 


R. WALTER BACHE ® a eadiaien oe 28.—Pro. 
opin’s Sona neral march), op. Beethoven’ 
Sonata, Apassionat oP. § St Lists C minor Polonaise (first time in England). 








we ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, CATERHAM VALLEY, 

Surrey.—Principal, Mr. C. H. LAKE, B.A. Lond. (in Honours).— 
25 egg N NATURAL PRINCIPLES, A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
PUPILS. 





i ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. > 
Patroxs—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PrestpENtT—THOMAS CARLYLE, ae 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ig 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Coun and ten to Town Members. Reading 
Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. ospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





[MEPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, S.W. 


Capital, 21,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E, COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 





% 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 

Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 

NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
Funds in hand are nearly three-quarters of a million sterling, 
DECLARATION OF TENTH BONUS. 


Assurances effected under the bonus tables before the 3lst December, 1878, will 
be entitled to participate in the distribution of the profits. { 
The thirty-first annual report and balance sheet may be had on application to any 


of the agents, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary, 








STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS} 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, CuHarrman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INcomE, £210,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING, 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


£1,230,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





PIEKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
—— ont Center yo waned, ° 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
= sn apenas = thereon. Se u, 

ce Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. oe ¢ 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





QVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterran India, China, 
Japan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, ev Th ‘s 
oa every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every, 


Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E,C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8.W. 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are with ced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any of the kingdom, free of to > 
the emergencies of or the immediate execution 
of einc le pred, tro hen spot mateed pole Seer 
1 r an » all mar y 
“ the ease price as at the London : WwW 


gaving to large or small families, 
JA Y’7S 1 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





£1 O —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
* per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with less action, air-tight, dam 
ny tight, and dette. eee 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





e) UDSON'S DYES. 


In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SLXPENCE per bottle, 





e) UDSON'S DYES. 


Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 





od UDSON’S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassatt says :—‘* The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collot Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-suniles of Medals and Coms, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGEr. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36, RATHBONE PLACE. 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Retp, Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 

Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lronarno CatrEerMozs, including ‘‘ The Chariot 
Team,” ‘ Follow My Leader,” “ The Amazon,” ** Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stab 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 

In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 


Pornter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Etmore, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex- 
Pressly for Autotype. 


Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W,. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.8. Birp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawyer. 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU- 


RITIES, payi dividends. Supported by the chief noblemen, 
serey, and sulshoenaty of e kingdom. profits can be made immediately. 
ua 


gate-street, London, E.C, 


Large 2 
particulars may be had of Mr. J, Anderson, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops- ) 


IRST-CLASS SEWING MA 
KF EAT CLASS f ut CHINES at about one-fourth 


poring hen 1,500 stitches per minute, may be thoroughly depended upon in 
A MARVEL! 
PRICE ONLY 27s. 64. EACH, 


The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has been 
< — blic. To prevent ae ee to ensure early tasahlon chm 


.0.0. for 27s. 6d., made General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Com Queen Victoria-street : 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, aoa “ane 
undoubtedly stock 


, n 
ou be far in excess of the limited corlanes ee will 
N.B.—The will be forwarded per packed, to all parts 


of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses aS Sip writen aching 
not a ved of will be i ame na ge end any 3 


mmediately e “ 
Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the ees—less both the taaeiaebare’s 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 





from the public pocket. 
To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a + boon, , as ity 
cahittt ah irar cance oe es 
Oil, 6d. per bottle; cotton and Socio aa ls. per deem. ; 
(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, QueEN VictToria-stREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
e SALMON, ODY, & CO.,,. 
’ Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
To his late Majesty William IV.,and to Her Majesty’s 
STOCKINGS, sen eaa me, _ 
&e., 202, STRAND, LONDON. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE, 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, . 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW a L9¥ 40d 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus i 

a a | 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 
25° Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole eropeenees of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Sance are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


“ CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD. 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. as 

or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES — 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, an 
TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Ha tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and 
Bronchial affections ; s good a ene om to be ake to be appreciated, 1 

i large results. .B.G., 
eT . 7 Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service, 
Sold in Boxes 1s, 144., Tins 2s, 94., by all Druggists, &c, 
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The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 20s. and 12s. 6d, 


ot ae MOLE OAL NY AOS 4G ELLIS & Co., 
FLT IS hio4e HARI S DLOOMSDE etme Oh pea LONDON TY ©. Ci aes, area W.c, 
SOE SLT NISL. VOI TENE Circulars and Trade Terms on application, 
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145, 146, 147, 148, 149, eae S’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, COCOA. 


URNISH THROUGHOUT. 


PUIBST-CLASS FURNITURE. JAMES EPPS o> CO.,, 
. HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 








ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. iat, ins: eae 
i ys. COCOA EXT BAO SH 
ANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. ria Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in packets 


ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES, 


My Advractu RERS of BEDDING. TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, is evidence of 
the high opinion entertained by the International Jury of the merits of 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 











"['HE LARGEST STOCK of Ask for Fry’s ceLtesratep Caracas Cocoa, a choice preparation. 
RIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE, : ; . 

O o Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 

RUSSIAN-TURKISH WAR. 

PERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. Arrowroot, 


VER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS ; 
received from Constantinople. These goods have been bought by agents B R () WN & P () LS () \\ S G 0) RN FLO UR 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE and Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 5 


some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. 
The prices are wonderfully low—in fact, one-third cof that usually asked for these 


curiosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 








RECEIVED. For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 
, Panes es Sere Tet CARPET f rE RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ONSISTING 500 UIC PETS of tr, , 
Quality, per Sabon Weck Perin, os Macedonia, cc He adieg ee tee HITE’S MOC EE ade oe TRUSS COMPANY 


j Te To 7 7 aN WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
HESE TURKEY CARPE T'S are indeed a very fine and Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention S the curative treatment of 


choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting | HERNIA. The use of the stecl sprinz, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
& room with one of these would be very little more than wit h best Brussels, a large avoided, a soft bandage being worn ee the body, while the requisite f isti 
sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state that they power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
have never been able to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, | so much ease and closeness that it eannot be detected, ‘and may be worn duri 
Tottenham Court Road, London. sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to Git) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state that this Department is "i 
- , - I ° Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 


now so organised that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any article that 
can possibly be required in furnishing at the same price if not less than any other | 31s. Gd., 42s., and 62s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6ds 


house in England. Patterns sen and quotations given free of charge. postage free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Waite, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


MAPLE & CO. NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
EAL & SON’S COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
H ul SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free. 


OMMIER JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIQUE 
Fy PAsetg 'F{OLLowaY’s OINTMENT AND _ PILLS.—Sure 
TTR | elief.—The weak and enervated suffer severely from nervous affection? 
ORTA' when somes or electric Setemsenons agitate the adenaeniah Neuralgia, gouty 
_ : . pangs, and flying pains, very distressing to a delicate system, may be readily re 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVEN TED, ave by rubbing — eaeeent upen the affacted part ae it has bene —— 
: . | With warm water. e Pills, taken occasionally in the doses prescribed Db. © ins 
42 & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- | structions, keep the digestion in order, excite a free flow of healthy bile, and re 
ture Manufacturers, plenish the impoverished blood with those richer constituents which result from 
thoroughly assimilated food—in the absence of which the strongest must inevitably 














195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W, soon sink into feebleness, and i it di intai i 
’ , wade > we ) ’ the delicate find it difficult to maintain existence. 
Catalogues vost free, ‘ Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are infallible semnedies, =e 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. | 





se E latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 
. NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This vatuable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health, 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 


Physician to the Queen. 


** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
Ihave also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

** CHARLES Lococx, M.D.” 

In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buyin 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Go. 2. Jv Oe Be 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk bein: 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 








M Fe. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den- 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you ares ee fo ane my name, 


* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
83, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us, 


a 
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SPOONS ax FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER -ELECTRO-PLATE. 
BY ELKINGTON'S PATENT PROCESS, 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLAOK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. ee 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANC®, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERDS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18¢. 6d. to 120s. 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s. ; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 

TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 139s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 452. to 120s. the Dozen. 

SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s, 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 





























i | sé i: 
ag | 33 d | 
A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD, ae iB ot 
£3 S3 a | 3e 
so | £9 
RA Om | 2 
£2s4d£8428 aL « a. 
12 Table Forks ....scsscsecsseeiee adiesupimibaienusil scuba 111 0118 02 40210 0 
12 Dessert do......... 1001100112 0115 0 
12 Table Spoons ~110 011802402800 
12 Dessert do........0..0 sud . 1 00110 0112 0115 0 
FA a Me Gisiitce ccceedapisceiiacipanilatonnestie ;012 0018 0120110 0 
J} Se perenne “enenmmmncexens 020080040049 
1 Mustard do. ....ccscccscsseeeceees z sctieiocketaidacamiidi 10 10016020020 
© RO I, “aiid nctinddncebinasbipaienicaedacaenaial ‘0 9 0.012 0011 0012 0 
BD GEAVY De. cccacesrocoscnccnesenqerossoqoopencqrossonsecastens ,9 600760 9 6010 6 
BBO BIR a sacsnacnsasasecchbecereestaes cisestiieionols 10 9 6013 0015 0016 6 
1 Piah Kmife .......0r-nerssesseoassncsoreesncaseseassorensecsscses O11 0 013 0015 6 016 6 
BOE TIMID. sncctusiecinrisbiepinianncorenpimiidgiiiiiad ain 026036050050 
De OOD BIND  secisecctesntsacdbslavecistnaptssiventausertenas 056070080090 
2 CREE EOE isiscincisenemeiseiicatninahcemacal 0300490400650 
B GRE ZOMGD cecsccsscscccssicessdstctnaethdiessneinsacebovanena 0 2 030036040 


tO 











8 4 O11 2 31211 61319 6 


—_—_—_—_—_—K—_———————!_V“X—X—X—X——V7—e—s— EE ee | cP eee 
Or» GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 

and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 


come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


1st size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
D PROMO i 5 sskeiticcasiinnete £0 16 0 £1 0 0 £1 20 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 056 060 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. . 





LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE is 


the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s, 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 103. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s, 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s, 
Tron at set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Tenkettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


GLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 


SITES. 
First Prize Set .......... jedkonsns ities: fe 
Medium Set ..........cssecsesssere ssbiertadieonnin 811 0 
ERGO BaO crcccvescorsecdrcnesecsvemanborbesensoeegs 2419 0 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Fenders, Fire-[rons, Furnishing Ironmo , Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, * 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY: 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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13, Great MaRipornoven STREET. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emity Srenper, Author of 


Restored,” “ Son and Heir,” &c, 3 vols. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrvs Harpy. Author 
of ‘‘ Only a Love Story,” “ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By Frances Martin, 
Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” lvol. 10s. 6d. iio 
“These stories are masterpieces. It would be difficult to name any Eng e 
fit to be commanel with thon in their own sphere of literary art, The stamp of 
genius is apparent in every page,” —Ewxaminer, 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of “From 
Birth to Bridal,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“* A genuine story, of well sustained interest.”—Spectator. 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lavy Brake. 


“A satisfactory, amusing, and attractive book.””—Examiner. 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of “ Ursula’s 
Love Story,” “ Beautiful Edith,” &. 3 vols. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Mo.tesworrn, 
Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” &e. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karnarine Kine, 
Author of “‘ The Queen of the Regiment,” &. 3 vols. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Geyenat Epiror—J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, 








Just published. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. Edited 
by the Rev. Prof. Lias, M.A, With Mapand Plan, Price 2s. 


Also ready. 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. Edited by the Rev. G. F. 
Maciear,D.D. With Two Maps. Cloth extra, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Subject for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1878. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A: With Two Maps. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Subjects for Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, 1879, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited by 
the Rev. G. F. Mactzar, D.D. With Two Maps. Cloth 2s. 6d, 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. Edited 
by the Rev. E, H, Piumprre, D.D. Cloth 1s. 6d, 


Nearly ready. 
THE BOOK OF JONAH. Edited by Archdeacon Perowne. 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
17, Paternoster-row. 





THE PROGRESS OF PERSONAL RULE. By “ Verax.” 
VIRCHOW AND EVOLUTION. By Professor Trnpatt. 


RECENT ATTACKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, By the Right Hon. 
Rosert Lowe, M.P. 


THE THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM. By Professor Rusxrn, 
ELECTORAL FACTS, By the Right Hon, W. E. Giapstonz, M.P, 
&e., &e., &e. 
See the NINETEENTH CENTURY for NOVEMBER, 1878, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For NOVEMBER, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF PERSONAL RULE. By Henry Dvuncx- 
Ley (“‘ Verax.’’) 


VIRCHOW AND EVOLUTION. By Professor Trnpatu. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE. By Rev. W.L. Bracxtey. 

RECENT ATTACKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. 

CHRYSANTHEMA—GATHERED FROM THE GREEK ANTH- 
OLOGY. By Wittiam M. Harprnae. 

UNIVERSITY WORK 1N GREAT TOWNS. By J. G. Fircu. 

THE DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. By H. D. Trarz. 

— THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM, By Prof, 

USKIN, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVIVAL OF GREEK INDEPEN. 

— Berane By the Right Hon, Lord Srrarrorp pg 


ELECTORAL FACTS, By the Right Hon. W, E. Guapstonr, M.P, 





C, KEEGAN PAUL and Co.. London. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—_—__ 0 ——_—_———_ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for November, 1878, 
No. DOCLVII. Price 2s. 64. 
THE NEW ORDEAL.—Tae Comnar. 
A NEW METHOD OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION, 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—PART VIII. 
DANGEROUS SHOTS. 
THE PHENISSH OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY. 


IN MEMORY OF DONA MERCEDES, QUEEN OF SPAIN, By 
the Eart or Rossiyyn. 


INDIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 
AMERICAN FACTS AND GLADSTONE FALLACIES, 


NEW SERIES. 
TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” No. VII. is published 


this Day, containing— 
THE ROMANCE OF LADYBANK, 
METAMORPHOSES. 
BETSY BROWN: A TRUE STORY, 


CABINET EDITION. 
WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. In Five-Shilling Monthly 


Volumes. The Volume for October contains— 
FELIX HOLT. VOL. II. 


** A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works. - Insize and 
everything that could be wished.”—Athenewm. Ye » type, and paper, 


The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY: War, Witchcraft, 


Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By Atrrep ArLwarp, Commandant (late) 
Transvaal Republic ; Captain, Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. One Vol., 8yo, 
with a Map. [In a few days. 


POEMS and BALLADS. By Heryricu Herne. Done 


into English Verse. By THzopore Martin, C.B. One Vol., crown 8vo. * 
[Shortly. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. Printed on 


fine paper with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8yo, 
3s. 6d. [Just published, 


MINE IS THINE: a Novel. By Licut.-Colonel L. W. M. 
Locruart, Author of “ Fair to See,” &c. Fourth Edition, complete in One 


Volume. Price 6s. 


* It is not only a bright novel; it is thoroughly valuable as an illustration of 
character and custom. . . . His descriptions are forcible without 
exaggerated ; his dialogue is always natural, crisp, and sparkling.’’—The World. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, 


Lately published in crown 8vo, each 2s. 6d. 
Vol. IV.—PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve, C.B. 
It is clearly the product of long-continued studies and close familiarity with 


the oe it is, moreover, marked by unvarying moderation and good taste,”—~ 


Quarterly Review, 
Vol. V.—GOETHE. By A. Harwarp, Q.C. 


** The task was a supremely difficult one, but it has been accomplished with rare 
snoesnt and = effect produced is that of a cleanly-cut gem which sparkles on every 
acet. .. .’—Times, 


Vol. VI—MOLIERE. By Mrs. Oxtrnant and F. Tarvar, M.A. 
(In the Press, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 


Lately published in crown 8vo, each 2s. 64. 
Vol. XXVI.—THUCYDIDES. By Rev. W. Lucas Cotuiys. 

** It is not at all too much to say that this brief monograph is a complete success 
- « » Itmay challenge attention even from those who have Muir and Grote at 
their finger ends.’’—Spectator. 

Vol. XXVII.—LUCRETIUS. By W. H. Mallock. 

** Executed with commendable candour and thoroughness. . « e A volume 

which is admirably fitted to serve its purpose.’””—Scotsman. 


Vol, XXVIII.—PINDAR, By F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School. [In the Press 


ROUND ABOUT THE CARPATHIANS. By Ayprew 


F. Crosse, F.C.S. With Map of the Author’s Route. Octavo, 12s. 6d. 


“From first to last he interests and amuses his reader while quietly instructing 
him.”’—Standard. 


“ A very varied and delightfully fresh narrative of his experiences in a region of 
which few Englishmen know anything.”’— World, 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? A Tale. By Major- 
General W. G. Hamuey, late of the Royal Engineers. New and Cheaper Edi 
tion. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just published. 


* Guilty, or Not Guilty ?’ ” strikes us as the clever and successful experiment of 
a very clever man.”’—The World. : 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By Roser Furr, D.D, 


LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh; Author of 
* Theism,” &. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS: a Tale, By Jutian Srurais. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is to be read for the many epigrams and thoughtful and happy touched 


| We come upon in in its pages.” —Contemporary Review. 


“A pretty love-story, interspered with as many appreciative sketches of charactex 
as salebih have furnished forth several novels of the orthodox length.’’—Atheneum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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BOOKS ON SOCIAL OUESTIONS. 


SOCIALISM: Its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies Considered. 


By the Rev. M. KAUFMANN, B.A. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
** Of great importance, and full of instructive matter. We do not hesitate to recommend it to all readers interested in the important subjects of which it treats.”~ 








T. E. Cliffe Leslie in the Academy. 


‘“* Mr. Kaufmann has rendered valuable service to the English and American public by reproducing in an English dress (without strictly translating), Dr. Schaffle’s 


r B ) 
German work, ‘ Kapitalismus und Socialismus.’ The work itself belo to the highest class of politi , i i 
tein Seartaaiiien nenaienamee 72 eta a ugs hig 8 of politically educational treatises, and exhibits a style ‘ol composition of 


CHAPTERS ON PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the Universit; of Oxford. By Professor BONAMY PRICE, Author of 


“Currency and Banking,” &c. Large post 8vo, price 12s. 
#* Will be read throughout with pleasure; and it may be read generally with profit by all who take an interest in Political Economy of this description,’”’—Hconomist, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: An Inquiry into the Law of Influences. 
By J. TURNBULL THOMSON. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF AN INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 
By DAVID SYME. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


“ Well worthy of careful study. It is full of freshness and force. Though it contains only ‘ outlines’ they are suggestive; and we hope that Mr. Syme will take an 
early opportunity of filling in the outlines and giving us a complete view of industry as a mental science.” —British Quarterly Review, 


INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION. 
By HENRY CROMPTON. F cap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


* This book on ‘ Industrial Conciliation’ is not only calm and moderate in tone, but gives the employers of labour as a class the fullest credit for the forbearance and 
patienco and fairness with which they have met their workpeople in the Courts of Conciliation aed Arbitration which have sprung up in almost all trades, and in every 
part of the country. . . We can safely say that for practical purposes there is little need for those interested in the question to go further than his book.”—Academy. 


THE ECONOMY OF CONSUMPTION. 


Demy 8vo, price 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF A TIME POLICY. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Disadvantages of Arbitary Production by fixed hours of Labour, and of the Advantages of Free Competition 
in the duration of Labour as affording at once an effectual Means of Adjusting all Disputes between Employers and 
Labourers, and of Adjusting Production to the Supply of Real Wants. 

By R. S. MOFFAT. 


SOCIAL POLITICS. 
By ARTHUR ARNOLD. Demy 8vo, cloth.—[Shortly.] 


Cc. EFEGAN PAVUT AND CO., 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY. 
WAR, WITCHCRAFT, SPORT, AND SPOILS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ALFRED AYLWARD, 


Commandant (Late) Transvaal Republic; Captain, Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. 
In One Volume 8vo. With a Map. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and _ London. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE. TNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 292, 
HRONICLES of BARSETSHIRE.—Messrs. CHAPMAN | 1% is Published THIS DAY, 
and HALL beg to eee eee i ae cone ConTzsts. 
and under the above name, of the ollowing y ° 
TROLLOPE:— ’ I. JOHN DRYDEN. 
The Warden and Barchester Towers. | Framley Parsonage. I vol. II. RISE OF THE MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE, 
De teieek gk Pee eS ree III, ELEPHANT CATCHING. 
Each Volume will contain a Frontispiece, and will be handsomely printed on large IV. PETRARCH. 
crown 8yo paper. The first Volume now ready, price 6s. V. ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
CHARLES DICKENS.—In November will be issued Vol. 1 of VI. M. THIERS: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
f the WORKS VIL THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 
HE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION of the Mss cametucer tat meee weneraae iia 
of CHARLES DICKENS. This edition will be printed on good paper, and Vill, 1S THE LAN 
contain Nlustrations that have appeared in the Household Edition, printed on plate IX, THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY. 


7m. Each volume will consist of about 450 of letterpress and 16 full-page 
llustrations. Large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each volume, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








= Svo, limp cloth, 2s., by post 2s. 24, KIEL’S ALMANAC for 1879, now ready.—Year of 
a NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. . ADETELE. of the Stars—Weather Predictions, lniclrsade fel 
LAs ACT (THE)—Funeral Rites of Nations and | Zadkiel foretold War in Turkey, Yellow Fever in America, Troubles in India, 


tut Circulation over 100,000. 
London; WILLIAM "EGG on ea Lane, Cheapside, London; COUSINS and Co., 3, York-street, Covent Garden, W,.C,—Price 6d, 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 229.. FOR NOVEMBER. 


1376 





ContTENTS. 
ae aapowrns." By Frances Hopeson Burnett. Chapters 
I.—X. 


2.18 IT EXPEDIENT TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF UNI- 
VERSITIES IN ENGLAND? By A. W. Warp. 

3. JOHN WALTER AND THE BIRTH OF THE TIMES. By 
Wittram BLapes, 

4. AN ITALIAN STUDY OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
By R. L, NerrLesuir. 

5. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters XII.—XIV. 

6. A —- AT THE SOUTHERN NEGRO. By Arruur GRANVILLE 

RADLEY. 
7. — HEINE. I.—Avs Meinen Turanen Spriessey. By F. H. 
YLE. 

8. SHAKESPEARE AS AN ADAPTER. By Epwarp Ross, 

9. HYMN BY ST. COLUMBA. 

10. REFORM IN TURKEY. By R. HAMILTON LANG. 

11. A WORD FOR AMEER SHERE ALI. By Sir Tuomas Dovetas 
Forsyru, K.C.8.1., C.B. 

12, CYPRUS. Extract from a Letter of Sir Gannet WOLSELEY, 





On November 1 will be published 
A NEW NOVEL. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Author of ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,’’ ‘‘ Madcap Violet,” &. 


With Illustrations by the following Artists— 
J. Petrir. R.A. C. E. Jounson. 
T. GraHamM. J. A. AITKEN. 
G. H. Bovenron. T. FaEep, R.A. 
W. Q. Orcuarpson, R.A, J. E. Miuuais, R.A. 
Cotin Hunter. F. Powe tt. 
J. Mac Wuirrer. P. Granam, A.R.A, 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL.— THE EUROPEANS. By Heyry 


James, Jun., Author of ‘The Americans.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
“Tt is an extremely clever book, and a book withal that is readable from the first 
line to the last.’’—Academy. 
* A daintily-written and well-constructed prose comedy. To English readers it 
will be particularly attractive because of the graceful picture Mr. James draws of a 
condition of society hardly possible in this country,’’—Ezaminer, 


NEW NOVEL.—RACHEL OLLIVER. 3 vols., crown 


8vo, 31s. 6d. {This day. 
This day, 8vo, with 4 Maps and 2 Illustrations, 14s. 


CYPRUS: Its History, its Present Resources and 
Future Prospects. By R. Hamitton Lane, late H.M. Consul for the Island 
of Cyprus. 

"Mr. Lang writes in a pleasant style, is full of matter, and speaks with the autho- 
rity of one who has enjoyed and turned to good account opportunities of being 
thoroughly acquainted, during a residence of nine years, with the country, its in- 
habitants, its capabilities, and its administration.’’—Church Quarterly Review, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by Joun 


Moruey, New Volume. 


SHELLEY. By J.A.Symonps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


[This day. 
FORTY-SIX SOCIAL TWITTERS. By Mrs. Lorrrz. 
16mo, 2s. 6d, [This day, 


VOLUME V., completing the work. 


A SYSTEM of MEDICINE, Edited by J. Russr-z 


Rrrnoups, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 25s. [In a few days, 


CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Crarxz, 


M.A., F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


VILLAGE POLITICS: Addresses and Sermons on the 


Labour Question, By Cuartes W. Srusss, M.A., Vicar of Granborough, 
Bucks. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
** Tt is dedicated to the farm labourers of England, . . . and, if it is read as it 
deserves to be, will do more to put their case before the country than any previous 
publication we know of.’’—dcademy. 


STORIES from ROMAN HISTORY. By Mrs. 


Bersty. Extra fcap. 8vo, 23. 61. [Neat week, 


NEW VOLUME OF SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
MIRAGE. By Georce Firemine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


OCTOBER 26, 1878. 


RICHARD 
NEW WORKS. 


RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD. By Franozs Any 


Kemeue. In 3 vols., crown 8yvo. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baker, Author 
of “French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” In 2 vols 
deny 8vo. With Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John Kemble, Edmund 

ean, n, 


OLD PARIS: ITS COURT and LITERARY SALONS. 
By Catherine Charlotte, Lapy Jacxson, Editor of “ The Jackson Diaries” and 
“The Bath Archives.” In2vols., large crown 8vo. With Portraits of Bossuet, 
Fénélon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louise de la Valliére, Louis 
XIV., Prince de Conde, Madame de Maintenon, Madame de aa . 

n Nov. 1st. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the First 
Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count de Bon. 
neval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubruquis, Marco 
Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A Learned 
Ambassador, The Last of the Valois, A Free-Lance, A Buccaneer, William 
Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentx and Heemskerck, Some Odd Mem. 
bers of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the Revolu- 
tion. By Bernanp Henry Becxer. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, [On Nov. 1st. 


EPISODES in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. By Dr. T, 


L. Puipson. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait. Nov. 1st. 


The TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER in Syria, 


British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess 
(Mdme. Helfer). Translated by Mrs. Gzoree Srure@e. 2 vols, 8vo. 2ls, 


The LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY By 





Crartes RatuBone Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. In 2 Vols, crown 8yo,. 


price 21s. . 
“Mr. Low’s Narrative is of engrossing interest.’”’—Observer. 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before the 
publie such works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have al y acquired some 
notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap form. 

The volames will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well ted and 
neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can find a permanent place 
in the library. 

THE PRICE OF EACH VOLUME WILL BE HALF-A-CROWN. 


The following Volumes will be published on Nov. Ist:-- 
1, LAND 0’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New Story.) By 


the Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


BENTLEY & SON'S 





* 










2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. By 
of *‘ Misunderstood.” © etme 


Fiorence Montecomery, Authoress 


3. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author o 


**Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


4, RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “The 


Wooing o’t,”’ &e. 


5. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annre Epwarpes, 


Authoress of “Archie Lovell,’”’ &. 


6, FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By One wuo 


HAS EnpURED IT. A New Edition. 
Other Volumes are in Preparation. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 
The FIRST VIOLIN. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


** East Lynne,” ‘*The Channings,’’ &. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. : 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE, By Morrimer and Franczs 


Coins. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
TIMES. 


** Taking the people separately, each has a clever originality, and there is quite 
sufficient ingenuity in the plot to compel oue to take a sustained interest in the 


story. . . A devoted lover of nature and the country, Mortimer Collins’ 
. 


touches of description are frequently charming.” 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&e. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


Mr. FRANCILLON’S STRANGE WATERS. 3 vols. 


crown &yvo. 
“Amusing, exciting, and original.’’"—Saturday Review. 
* A novel which betrays true genius.’”’-—Evaminer. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Printed for the Proprietor by JAMES GRAY, at 396, Strand; and Published by ARTHUR PERCY MILLAR, at 136, Strand, London, in the County 
of Middlesex,—Saturpar. October 25. 1878, : 




















